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PRICE TWOPENCE, 


BIRTHS. 
On Friday, July Ist, at Byrom-street, 
Liverpool, the wife of HENRY COHEN, of a 


daughter 

On the 14th inst., at 94, Richmond-road 
Westbourne-park, the wife of the Rey. Dr. 
HERMANN ADLER, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at Autenil, Paris, the 
wifeof MANUEL HIRscn JAVAL, of a son. 

On the 20th inst. at 3, Colville-square, 
Bayswater, the wife of CHARLES MONTAGU, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE, 

On the 13th inst., at the Great Synagogue, 
by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, and 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Ascher, Mr. JAQUES 
WYHMAN, to ROSE, sixth daughter of Mr. 
L. VAN PRAAGH, of 24, Bernard-street, 
Russell-square. 

DEATH. 

On the 13th inst,, in the 42nd year of his 
age, after a lingering illness of 16 months, to 
the inexpressible grief of his afflicted children, 
JOHN ZACHARIAH LAURENCE, Esq,, 
F.R.G.S., M.B., of St. Peter’s-square, Ham- 
mersmith, 


R. HENRY BENJAMIN | returns 
sincere THANKS to his numerous 
: their kind visits and lettera of 
| uring the week of mourning for 
late lamented sister.—58, Camberwell- 


R. LEWIS M. ERAHAM and 
FAMILY return THANKS for kind 
enquiries and letters of condolence on the 
oceasion, of their sad  bereavememt,—34, 
Claremont- square, North. 


R. HENRY JACOBS begs to 


return THANKS to his friends for 
kind visits, letters and ecards of condolence 


Street, Brighton. 


ASN 

JEWISH ASSOUIATION FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOW- 
ATOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEERTING 
of the Governors and Subscribers will be held 
at the Jews’ College, 10, Finsbury- square, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, the 26th July, at 7 p.m. 
precisely. To receive the Annual Report and 
Halance Sheet ; to elect Honorary Officers and 
Committee for the ensuing year ; and for such 

other business as may occur. 

By order, N.S. JOSEPH, Hon. Sec. 

WANTED, by the SUNDERLAND 
Hebrew Congregation, a gentleman 
competent to act as OMY 
Nalary £100 per annum.—Apply to. Mr. 

Joseph’ Aronson, President. 


NEWPORT (MON.) NEWSYNAGOGUE 
FUND. 


ITE Foundation Stone for the above 
New Synagogue having been laid and 
the work commenced, the President Trea- 
turer and committee earnestly appeal to their 
brethren in faith for FURTHER AID in 
order toenable them to complete their under- 
taken, without the incubus of a heavy debt on 
the edifice, 
Amount received since last announcement. 
Julis Mason, Esq., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Isaac Moss, Eisq., Sheffield 


Per Rev, A. Barnett. 
Lion Lion, Esq., Chiswell-street.... 1 1 0 
Further subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by Mr, A. Isaacs, President, 35 and 
36, Commercial-street, and Mr. A. Druiff, 
anarth-street, Newport; in London by Rev, 
A, Barnett, Great St. Helens; J. M.-Solomon, 
Esq, M.A., 1, Old-square, Lincoln's-inn; Israel 
8, Esq., 57, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square, -; David Andrade, Eaq., 11, 
Highbury-park, M. Van Thal, Kisq., 41, 
Creat Prescot-street ; Rev. G. J. Emanuel, 36, 
Beaufort. Road, Birmingham; and at the 


: Office of the Jewish Chronicle. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE (in- 
‘ door) one girl and boy to some useful 
rG. F ra’ - 
um, Good Jews’ Orphan Asy 
URNISHED APARTMENT TO LET 


or a single gentleman, with or without 


—Enquire at 433, Houndsditch, 


JEWS FREE SCHOOL, 
BeLL LANE, SPITALFIELDS, 


VIE Governors, Subscribers, and 
Friends of the Institution are respect- 
fully informed that the ANNUAL AWARD 
of the COMMEMORATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIP andthe DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES 
will take place at the institution on Tuesday, 
26th uly instant, at 3 o'clock p.m. precisely, 
on which occasion the favour of their company 
is earnestly solicited, 

An amount having been added to the ori- 
ginal Commemoration Fund for a second 
Scholarship, the Award will this year again 
inclade two suceessful candidates; and at the 
same time Awards will be made of the Lady 
Montefiore Prize in the Girls’. School, and of 
the De Symons,’ Van Oven, Nathaniel, ard 
Evelina Prizes. 

8. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


PARLIAMENT COURT SYNAGOGUE, 
ARTILLERY-LANE, BISHOPSGATE, 


TINUE Wardens of the above-named 

Synagogue beg to make an APPEAL 
in aid of their funds, under the following 
circumstances :— 

The synagogue is situated in the centre of 
the Jewish quarter, and is supported by 500 
members, all being persons of humble condi- 
tion. It was originated, and is still conducted, 
by a society founded in the year 1855, under the 


namedof the JOA IN 
the object of this society having been prima’ 
rily to provide spiritual and pecnniary assist: 
ance to 168 members at periods of domestic 
bereavements, and to provide a place of wor- 
ship on the sacred festivals, . 

A few years ago. the Society, having greatly 
increased in members, took the lease of the 
premises then known as Union Hall. and 


-eymverted it into’ a synagogue, capable 
during the week of mourning for his late | 
_ lamented sister, Mrs, Braham.—s, North 


accommodating above 500 persons, anid Divine 
s:rvice has been there carried on ever sine» 
in accordance with the Germun and T’olish 
ritu il, 

The lease of the building has just expire, 
and «2 promise of renewal upon favourable 


ance of sundry alterations, improvements, and 
repairs, the cost of which will be about £700, 
These improvements will afford increased ac- 
commodatien, and will also include the for- 
mation of a new entrance from Sandy's-row 
in lieu of the present narrow and inconvenient 
access from Parliament Court, 

The members of the synagogue, in anticipa- 
tion of ar. outlay at the expiration of the lease, 
some time since formed a building fund, by 
supplementing their subscription to the extent 
of one penny per week, and these pence have 
now accumulated to the sum of £200, These 
are all the meangthey have at their command, 
and they are therefore compelled to appeal to 
the community to aid them in carrying out 
the proposed works, the non-performance of 
which would entail upon them the forfeiture 
of the premises. : 

The Wardens make this appeal with every 


brethren will gladly assist in helping those 
who help themselves. 


the Wardens; A. de Bear, Esy., President, 90, 
Mansell-street; 1. Levy, Esq... Treasurer, 12, 
Harrow Alley; Eml. Gomperts, Esq... 7, Ban- 
croft-terrace, Mile End; L. Corper, E 
Great Prescott-street; and by J. 8, Slyper, 
Esq., 38, Huntington-street, Barnsbury. 

At the special request of the committe, 
Ellis A. Franklin, Ren. of 60, Old Broad- 
street, has also kindly consented to takecharge 
of contributions to the bnilding fund. 

Per A. de Bear, Esq., President. 


Per I, B. Ber! yn, Esq. Vice-President. 
Simon Joseph, Maq.... aie 
Edward A, Cohen, Esq. 10 6 


John A. Cohen, Esy. 
Per ¥llis A, Franklin, 
Isaac Seligmann, Esq. 


A Franklin, Esq. ... 
Per Solomon Muller, Esq. 


Perl. M. Staal, 

Por M, L. Staal, Esq. 


3 j Special classes for young ladies ous. to 


terms has heen secured subject te the perform—+ 


confidence, feeling sure that their wealthier | 


Donations will be thankfully received by | 


Pifst-class Masters, Resi 


Moses Levy, Esq. ... 6 
I. M. Polack, Esq. .. ass 
Miss E. Zehil 5-0, 


Morris Muller, Esq... 4.0 


Daniel Cohen, Esq... 4. 0 


15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, 
| AUREL HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
4A BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Principal.—MADAME ALPHONSE HARTOG 


pass University examinations. A Kinder. 
garten for younger children. Madame Hartog 
is assisted by professors of note, whose classes 
may be attended separately. 

COURSES of LECTURES on Botany, 
History, &c., will be given during the summer, 

M. ALPHONSE HARTOG continues to 
give private lessons in FRENCH and 
GERMAN, 


ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, 

4. conducted by Misa BLOEMENDAL, 
with the assistauce of eminent masters and 
resident governesses,—The highest references 
can be given, For particulars apply to Miss 
Bloemendal, 2 and 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier 
Louise, 
RAMSGATE, 
FINHE REVEREND ISAAC H. MYERS 

receives into his Establishment twelve 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whom, with the 
aid of university graduates, he prepares for 
the public schoola, competitiye examinations, 
and professional or mercantile pursuits, 

Resident German and French Professors 
ensure the speaking of foreign languages. 

The home -training is that of English 
tlemen. 


TEMPLE «COTTAGE, RAMSGATE, 


Me. ESSINGER. and Misses 
SOLOMON RECEIVE a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident Frene 
goverpess and eminent tiasters, Young ladies 
attend separate classes, .Arrangements 
muy be nade for the attendance of. pupils re 
siding at adistance, ‘Terms On application. — 
45, Elyin-voad, Notting-hill, near Bayswater, 

[natruction in. Hebrew, Englisch, French, 
and German given at private residences, 


yen 


HERESON HOUSE ‘ACADEMY 


RAMSGATE, 
PrixcipaAL—J. TRITSCH, 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 
TUE course of education comprises 

the subjects usually taught at the public 
schools, and ensures a sound religious, classical, 
mathematical, and general education, 
The house is large and airy, with an exten- 
sive playground, and situated close to Sir 
Moses Montefitore’s Synagogue and College. 
The social and domestic comforts to pro- 
mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the 
most attention, 
For terms and further particular apply te 
the above address, 
MERTON HOUSE, 
8. Merton-road, South Hampstead, N.W, 
OLLEGIATE BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL for a select and limited 
numberof Young Ladies, conducted by Mra, 
LOUIS LEO, assisted by tnasters and wover- 
nesses Of eminence, The classes may be at- 
tended rately. Full particulars ou appli- 
eation | 
BRUSSELS, 14, RUE SCHAVYE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL POR YOUNG 
LADLES, 
limited number of 
ent Governesses, 
Terms moderate, The highest references 
given if required, 
For further particulars apply as above, 


SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL ADVAN 
TAGES AND COMPORTABLE HOME 
IN NORTH GERMANY. 


11, Reinhausser Chausée, Gottingen, Hanover, 


| RS. LEVERSON has a few young 
ladies residing with her, and will be 
happy to receive one or two more. References 


and detailed particulars will be forwardid 


on application to the above address, 


MES, ISRAEL, certificated NURSE 
legs 


rom Queen Charlotte's Hospital, 
to acquaint the ladies of the Jewish 


community that she has REMOVED from 4, 


Upper Fountain-place, Vity Road, to No. 6, 
Francis Street. Tottenham Court-road, where 
in futvre all letters will meet with prompt 
attention. All letters should be addressed, 
care of Mrs. Parker, the housekeeper. 


—- 4 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
TINUE OFFICES of the “JEWISH 

CHRONICLE" have been REMOVED 
to 45, FINSBURY SQUARE, 
All Communications and Advertisements to 
be addresse to 43, Finsbury Square. 


APPEAL TO ‘THE BENEVOLENT. 


4 kind assistance is most carnestly soh- 


family of seven young children, whom adver 

sity of cirumstances has thrown into a state 
of most abject distress and suffering. In 
early life he was one of the original founders 
of the Hand. in-Hand Asylam, for the pros. 
perity of which he during many years devoted 
most assiduously his time and energy ; and 
in his present advanced age his trade has 
failed, su that nothing but the generous assis. 
tance of the benevolent can help to restore him 
to the means of obtaining a livelihood for the 
rest of his days. 

The case is atrongly reootnmended, and 
Donations will be gratefaly received by— — 
Rev. B. Ascher, 36,° Grosvenor-road, 

Highbury. 
Rev, M. Keyser, Bury-street, 
Jonas Jacobs, Esq. I, St. James’-place, 

Aldgate, 

L. Miers, Eaq., Upper Montague-place, 

Russell square. 

Lewis Lazarus, 58, Tavistock square. 
Isaac Hyamea, Bevis Marks, 

J. M. Harris, “aq. 201, Waterloo-road, 

S. Lazarns, Cambridge-heath, 


11. M, Myers, ., 15, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


Joseph Lazarus, 52, Charriagton-street, 
Somers ‘Town, 

Henry Lyons, 16, Clifton-street, Fins 
bury. 

Henrs Lazarus, 15, GCrosvenor-road, 
Highbary. 

Myers; Hon 22, Bedford 


Odithee, 

“ADOLPHUS, ‘TATLOR. 
ADOLPHUS, HABIT MAKER 
ADOLPHUS, CLOTHTER. 
ADOLPHUS, OUTFITTER. 


STREET, B.C, 


ADLES and GENTLEMEN Your. 


cited on behalf of a reduced tradesman with a_ 


wyuare, Maat. and at the Jowimh Chronicle 


+ 


| 
L ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENMALL 


PURE LIGHT WINKS | 
rok THE 
| SUMMER SEASON, 
H EDGES and. BUTLER solicit 
attention to their 
Per Dozen, 


Old Pale Cognac. Brandy 608, Sis, 


HEDURS AND BUTLER, 
155, REGENT-STRERT, LONDON, 
And 30, BikiGHToN, 
(Originally established 1667,) 


St. Julien Claret ...... 208,, Bog, 
Hock and Moselle ... Oe, 
Sherry...... Jia., Sha, 428, 
Port from first-class ship- 


On receiptof a post-office order, or reference, 
any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


725. WINES. 
MPORTED Direct from the Midi and 


Cote d'Or, particularly the Maseat Fron. 


tivnac, Muscat Lunel, and Museat Prontignan, 
which have 42 degrees spirit proof according 
to the test of the Customs’ Laboratory ; also 
fine Claret, Burgundy.te,, at JAMESON'S, 
(lute 55). Mansell-street, Goodman's-fields, 
Country orders proaiptly executed, 

ENE Y -H AN D-Y., 

(Late M, Taylor). 


13, Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham, 


 POULTERER t& the Hebrew Cougrega- 
tion for upwards of 30 years, begs to return 
thanks for the liberal support accorded to 


him by his numerous patrons, and also to — 


inform them and‘ others of the community 
that he is now in a position to supply them 
with all the finest Poultry the season may 
command, All orders which may be entrusted 
to him, shall continue to receive his prompt 
and best attention, 
N.B.—-Letters posted in London in the 


game evening. 


morning will he received, and orders éxceuted — 
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JULY 22, 1870 


We deeply and earnestly regret to announce that the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Factory Operative Act have rejected a 
clause proposed for the purpose of enabling Jews to work a few hours on 


Sunday, instead of Saturday night (after close of Sabbath). There will, 
however, be another opportunity of bringing forward the clause when the 


Report of the Committee comes before the House, 


oF Potisn Jews.—The Hebrew Leader copies the fol- 
lowing sad intelligence from an Illinois paper: ig 

The city of Kaluezyn, in the government of Warsaw, was, on April 24th, the 
theatre of unheard-of atrocities, committed by the police on the Jewish popula- 
tion. The occasion of the deed was a quarrel between a Jew and an officer of 
the garrison in Kaluszyn, whose waiter had robbed him of some wood, lying in 
his yard. The Jew had repaired to the house of the officer to complain of the 
theft, but was arrested by the officer, shut up in a room and’submitted to the most 
cruel treatment. The neighbors, bearing the cries of distress uttered by the victims 
ran to the rescue, burst open the door of the officer's dwelling and delivered the 
ill-treated Jew out of his hands. The officer, believing his rights violated by the 
intrusion into his home, obtained the assistance of the police-guard. No sooner 
had this guard arrived, than they began to hunt the Jews in & manner unprece- 
dented in any civilized European state xince the middle ages. The Jews were 
violently arrested by the police inthe streets and in their homes, and dragged 
into the municipal hall, where the commandant of the police sat in judgment upon 
them. The Jews brought before him were submitted to gross ill-treatment, with- 
out distinction of social position or age ; they were kicked, pulled by the beard, 
spit at, stripped of their clothes, and cruelly beaten. This took place in the pres- 
ence of the magistrate, and lasted from 6 o'clock A.M. to 1 o'clock miginight. A 
number of Jews were finally lecked up in the city prison. The Jewish population 
has sent a deputation to the governor, Count Berg, to ask satisfaction for the vio- 
lence committed on them. 


Hines.—The business of splitting hides has been known 


hitherto as an American invention. European tanners came to this country 
to learn it, and to introduce it in their respective homes, According to several 
passages in the Talmud (Sabbath 79 b.) the art of splitting hides was 
known and practised in ancient times. The Talmud mentions three kinds 
of parchment, Guevil Kelaph and Duchsustus, which the scholiasts explain 
thus: Giuevil is the parchment made of the undivided skin. If the'skin is 
split, then the hair side is éalled Kelaph and the flesh side Duchsustus, The 
Greek name points either to. Syria or to Egypt, where the invention must 
have been made.— Israelite. 


DEFRIES anv SONS 
e M47, HOUNDSDITCH, CITY. JEWISH BOARDING. HOUSE, 
Manufacturers to Her MAJESTY the No, 12, ROYAL CRESCENT. 
UEEN,’ H.R.H. the PRINCE OF Patronised by the Clergy, 
ALES, and Contractors to the Govern. | FPMIHE above elegant and commodious 
Mansion is now open for Jewish ladies, 


————~—~-= | wentlemen, and families visiting Margate. 


| INNER,. DESSERT, iJEA, and | Drawing room for ladies, Splendid lawn and 


BREAKFAST SERVICES. in great | terrace facing the sea, for promenade and 

variety. The Alexandra Dinner Service, | croquet, 

£1 18s, 6d.. Gilt Dinner Services for | Visitors accommodated over the Nabbath., - 
twelve persons, £5 108,, on the new silver | 


shape oval.—J. DEFRIES and SONS, |) D, GOLDSTEIN'S RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE 


147, Houndaditch. 
HANDEL ERS CR YST | 5, Bloomftield-street, London Wall. 

BRONZE, and ORMOLU. Vestibule | GOLDSTEIN begs most respect- 
and: Library Lamps in great varicty,| 47 e fully to return hissincere thanks to 
“The latest and most elegant designs for | these gentlemen who have hitherto kindly 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, for Gas or | }onoured him with their patronage, and hopes, 
Candles. Lamps for India. by strict attention. to their convenience and 


J. DEFRIES and SONS’ ‘NEW SHOW | comfort, combined with moderate charges, to 
ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, | merit the continuance of their further favour 


OHEMIAN and ENGLISH VASES, | 
LUSTRES and ORNAMENTS. The and RESIDENCE 
Exhibition Flower Stand complete with 33, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARF 
Flowers from 30s. each, for the Dining VACANCIES FOR TWO 
and Drawing Room. ‘The latest and most 
recherche assortment at J. DEF RIES and The Misses ALEXANDER. 
NEW. BHOW ROOMS 147 
HOU NDSDITCH, LONDON, 


BRIGHTON, 


OARD, Dining‘and Drawing Room 
HE SINGING BIRD CLOCK, I AVARTMENTS, 15 and 16, 
uite new.—M USICAL BOXES and | place. 

ECHANICAL PICTURES in great | Children with nurses on very moderate 
variety at J. DEFRIES and SONS, 147 | erms. M, & NURENBERG 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON 


(\LOCKS.—SPECIAL SHOW ROOMS | TORBAY, SANDS’ PRIVATE HOTEL 


have just been opened, containing every. PAIGNTON, DEVON, 

variety of CLOCKS for the DINING TT ached, with . private grounds. 
and DRAWING ROOM. Vestibule Ul PES of APARTMENTS, facing 
Library, and Carriage, &c.; comprising | \2 Promenade. Sea and sands of nearly two 
the largest and best assortment in Eng- | ™!/es 1m extent. Good sea-bathing. 

land, from two to one hundred guineas | . Arrangements can be made for parties of 
and upwards. , | six or ten for one or more months. 


J. DEFRIES and SONS, 147. HOUNDS.| Five minutes’ walk from Railway Station. 


DITCH, LONDO NX. Coach house and stabling. 


A. JACOBS, Proprietor, 


HE NEW SHOW ROOMS oft |—— 
MESSRS. J. DEF RLES and SONS, 147, WTS 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, will be K ‘AP NTL FURNISHED 
MENTS in Upper Bedford- 
found to contain every Novelty of the | place Russell-square, Apply at N 
ha from one to five hundred guineas ; 
and the greatest vanety in London in all | . ae : 
the most elegant and recherche assortment OARD ahd RESI DENCE for a 
of goods. Five minutes’ walk from all | #4 Lady or Gentleman in a family of the 
the City Railway Stations. highest respectabilit . residing in the Ww. dis- 
Established 1803 | trict. Close to railway and omnibus. Ke 


n ABLE GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED | Jewish Chronicie office. 
Band JEWELLED.—Club, Mess, and 


ferences exchanged. ‘Terms moderate,—W. Z. 


ANTED, immediately, in a ladies’ 
school, a French LADY to TEACH 


executed.— J. DE- 
FRIES AND SONS, 147, HOUND 
DITCH, LONDON. 


PIANO to beginuers.—Sussex House, Dover, 


OCURIOSITIES OF JUDAISM. 
[FROM A NOTE-BOOK OF “ Pp, a,”] 
GATE OF PENITENCE., 

“When an Israelite committed a sin, on the morrow it was f, 
written, either on his forehead, or the door of his house. He then wen 
toa place which is now included in the Great Mosque, and called the 
Gate of Penitence; there he performed penance, and when that penance 
was accepted, the miraculous writing disappeared.”—Fundgrubey des 
Orients. 

CROMWELL AND THE JEWS. 

Cromwell laid Manasseh Ben Israel’s proposal before g 
‘composed of two judges, seven citizens of London, and the divines, 
The judges considered their toleration, merely as a point of law and 
declared, they knew of no Jaw against it; and that if it were thought 
useful to the state, they would advise it. The citizens viewed it in a 
commercial light, and as probably they had different trade interests, 
were divided in opinions as to its utility. Both of these, however, deg. 
patched the matter briefly. But most of the divines violently opposed 
it, by text after text, for four whole days. Cromwell. was at Jey 
wearied, and told them he had hoped they would throw some light on 
the subject, to direct his conscience ; but instead of this, they had ren- 
dered it more obscure than before ; he desired therefore no more of their 
counsels, but lest he should do anything rashly, he begged a share in 
their prayers. Sir Paul Ricaut, who was then a young man, pressed in 
among the crowd, and said, he never heard a man speak so well in hig 
life as Cromwell did on this o¢casion.—Orme. Life of Owen. 

PROVERBS OF THE RABBIS. 

The Jews of the Holy Land, when they visit in pilgrimage the 
graves of the ancient rabbis, repeat over the grave those proverbs, which 
the rabbi who is there iaterred.used most frequently to inculcate to his 
disciples.—Barlotocci, Vol. I. 

PHARAOH'S BATH. 

The Arabs tell a thousand stories of certain hot waters in a grotto, 
whith they call Pharaoh’s Bath; among others, that it you put four 
eggs in it, you can take out but three, the devil always keeping one for - 
himself.—Thevenot. 

THE 
2 im Hebrew signifies equally an eye or u spring; so does Mathi, 


in modern Greek ; and so in Spanish, ojos. 


JeEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER. | 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” The reader may be 
amused with the following list of combatants who, at diiferent times, 
have taken place in this arena. I shall begin with those who believe 
that Jephtha’s daughter was doomed only to the service of the Tabernacle, 
or, at most, to a life of seclusion. There are on this side, the rabbis, 
Kimchi and Maimonides; Arias Montanus, Pagninus, Vatablus, Estias, 
Junius, Ludovicus de Dieu, Pool, Broughton, Perkins, Drusius, Grotius, | 
Le Clere, Patrick, Heinsius, Selden, Saurin, Hales and Glegy. But the 
adherents of the opposite opinion muster equally strong, at least in pomt 
of number. ~Josephus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, Peter Martyr, Salianus, Serarius, Menochius, 


. Ludovicus Capellus, Lightfoot, Edwards, Jurieu, Michaelis; Jemnings and 


Burder.— Ivussell, Connect. Sacred and Profane Literature. 
CiassicM ReseMBLANCES. 

I have taken no notice in the text, of the resemblance which the 
history of Jephtha’s daughter bears to that of Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon. Lucius Cappellus is of opinion, that the Jatter was bor- 
rowed from the former, and even that the Grecian maid obtained her 
name from the Hebrew judge, quasi Jephthigenia. The similarity is no 
doubt striking, but we have no reason to believe that it is more than 
accidental. It is at the same time amusing to find the heathen poet no 
less anxious than the Christian divine, to save the reputation of the father 
from the stain of innocent blood. See Ovid xii. 31—36. A story which 
in some parts reminds us of Jephtha’s vow, is mentioned by Servius 10 
his commentary on the 3rd book of the Adneid. Wher idomens, the 
King of Crete, and a descendant of Veucalion, was on his return home 
from the war of Troy, he was overtaken by a violent storm, earing which 
he vowed to offer to the gods the object that should first meet him when 
he landed. It happened, that his only son was the first to meet him, 
whom, as he was bound by oath, he proceeded to offer as a sacrifice. 
There is a doubt whether he actually perpetrated the crime, but as 2 
pestilence arose soon after, which was ascribed to the wicked act or par 
pose of the King, the Cretans expelled him from the government.—ussell. 


Acapemica, Decrer.—The King of Holland has conferred on 
our coreligionist, Dr. Rosenstein, Professor at the University of Gronimge?, 
the high degree of Rector Magnificus g 

An Awnsrcporr.—The following capital anecdote is current in Paris. 
The great Rothschild is the hero. It was at the Vercle. Dinner was over 
and cigars were handed round. One of the guests confessed that he ha 
lent 10,000 francs, and was in low spirits because he had no news © 
debtor, or any acknowledgment ofthe obligation. “ Where is your debtor, 
asked the Baron with his German accent. “ At Constantinople among © 
Turks.” ‘“ Well, but people come back even from Constantinople.” “ Yes 
but they stop there too.” “ You want anacknowledgment?” “ Certait od 
but how obtain it?” “ Very easily—write.” “I have written, but receiv! 
no answer.” “ There are letters and letters; do you write to your oe 
and say, ‘ Be so good as to remit the 20,000 francs that you have borrow! . 
“ But he only owed 10,000 fes.” “Just so,” reptied the Baton, drawing ~ 
long breath; ‘ he will at once write and say, ‘ you have make @ mis sae | 
only owe you 10,000 fes.;’ and then, my dear fellow, you have yO" 
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“would meet the case, 


Jury 22, 1870. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


e wish it to be understood that we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of our correspondents. 

[All letters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of thé 
writer—not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith ; and et 
arrive at this office, 45, Finsbury-square, not later than 10 o'clock on the Wed- 
nesday morning preceding the publication of the number in which it is desired that 
they should appear. All communications intended for publication should be written 
on one side only of each sheet, 


THE NORTH LONDON SYNAGOGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sin,— To my surprise and regret, I observe in your columns of the 8th 
inst., an advertisement of a resolution passed at an adjourned general meeting 
of the congregation of the North London Synagogue, stating that in conse- 
quence of the presentation of a Scroll of the Law and appointments by me 
having been subsequently fettered by an objectionable condition, it was 
resolved that such Scroll, &c., should be returned to me forthwith. 

I will say nothing of the taste of those who, having passed such a 
resolution, have thought proper to advertise it ; but in justice to myself, I 
feel bound to place the facts before the public, and as the advertisement, 
which is obviously intended to, and does until explained, reflect discredit on 
we, I must ask you to insert this letter in your next issue. 

The facts are as follows. I was the possessor of:a scroll of the Law, 
and was and am Warden of the same named congregation. Mr. Levin Lee 
was and is the Treasurer of the congregation. About three weeks before 
the 6th of April last, [ told Mr. Lee that I wished to let the congregation 
have the use of my Scroll of the Law, and I would do so upon certain con- 
ditions. (1 had purchased the Scroll and had it mounted for the express 
purpose.) Mr. Lee prepared a draft of the conditions, which he thought 
I perused the document, but did not approve it en- 
tirely because it omitted two points which I, as an Orthodox Jew, and for 
particular reasons associated with the Institution in question, considered 
essential. 1 therefore prepared a document embodying what Mr. Lee had 
written, and inserting what I considered necessary. : 

I submitted the draft of the letter to Mr. Lee on the 6th of April, 1870, 
and he said he saw no objection to any part of it. 
letter of which I send you a copy herewith, (and whicb I must ask you to 
make public,) and sent it by registered post on Tuesday the 7th of April, 
1870, and it was on that day delivered at the Synagogue Chambers. ) 

On the 8th, the Scroll of the Law was placeil in the Ark, having been 
sent to the Synagogue Chambers and received without comment on the 7th. 
—Yours obediently, | SAMUEL Poou, 

Highbury House, Highbury Park, South, 
[ Copy. 
Highbury House, Highbury Park, South, London, April 7, 1870, 
Nisan 6, 5630. 

~To the Treasurer of the North London Synagogue, present and future. 

The Scroll of the Law and appointments therewith, consisting of a silver 
crown, a silver breast-plate, and silver pointer enjewelled, which I present to the 
North London Synagogue, John-street, Thornhill-road, for the use and service 
of the said congregation so long as I be a seat-holder of the said synagogue, 
andso long as it remains an independent one and the rituals observed be of the 
character approved of by the present respected and such other Chief Rabbi of 
the German Jews that may be appointed from time to time; and for the due per- 


formance and observance of the conditions I appoint myself, my Executors, Ad- * 


ministrators and Assigns, Trustee or Trustees as the case may be, possessing full 

power and control over thie said Scroll of the Law and appointments appertaining 

thereto.—I remain, yours truly, (Signed) SAMUEL POOL. 
To Levin Lee, Esq., Treasurer. 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sin,—In the work quoted by Mr. Phillips, “ Anglia-Judaica,” the 
ancient cemetery of the Jews for all England is stated to have been a large 
plece of ground in the parish of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, called in ancient 
deeds the “ Jews’ Garden,” now Jewin-street; and when the Jews were 
banished from England it was built on.—Yours truly, Isnak.. 


*,° Is it not more likely that the present Protestant cemetery of St. Giles 
overlies the old Jewish cemetery ?—Ep. J. C. 3 


HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY. 

a TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

tmatks which I made at the meeting for constituting the Society for Hebrew 
lerature, as that you should have thought that I in any respect disap- 
oe : the plan and action of its founders. I meant to express entire 
oval, 
py afraid of being sectarian ; knowing well that there is such a thing as 
oe aim at liberality, which sometimes destroys zeal. Hebrew Literature 
mee the Jewish religion are so closely connected that I wished to see the 
'g10us zeal of the.Jews turned in the direction of their literature, and 


that the oe world would gain thereby. I ventured to express an | 


fan that Jews had lately hardly done what might be expected of them 
iat direction. But I by no means meant to doubt the wisdom of asking 
nstian scholars to join them in the good work. We Christians are anxious 
1d son by the zeal of Jewish scholars, and hope to do so through this 
publi y; and I fancy that it may do quite as much to enlighten the Christian 
“ie as the Jewish. I believe that many of the Pagan opinions which now 


“rm part of the popular Christianity would bo thrown aside: on a further 


viuaintance with Hebrew Literature, and on a better understanding of the 


"8 Which would follow upon it. Jews and Christians know far too little 


Thereupon I wrote the 


am sorry that I expressed myself so unsuccesfully in the few 


I did, indeed, use some words recommending them not to be too 


of one another; and I can assure you, Sir, that many of us Christians, 

zealous as much as you are for the cause of Monotheism, look to you for 

help against the popular errors with which our atmosphere is clouded— 

Yours respectfully, 
Highbury-place, 19th July, 1870. 


THE CARDIFF ABDUCTION CASE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—I sincerely regret that my letter of the 8th inst, should eall forth 
& useless paper warfare. The Jewish Press has over and over again raised 
its voice in vain, Can I expect that the community will act under miy 
advice? Honi soit qui mal y pense! Some are inclined to style the non- 
interference of the Board of Deputies a “dignified neutrality.” Ido not 
concur with this view. It was the duty of the Board_of Deputies to inter- 
fere, and in the eyes of all I consider they are to be blamed. Two years 
ago a case happened in a small Polish town similar to the Cardiff case. The 
father of the girl, a poor man, applied to the Alliance Israelite to interfere, 
That worthy Board: which is supported by all Europe except by England, 
did not congratulate itself on not interfering; it did interfere, and with success 
—it restored the Jewish girl. What must the Alliance think of the Depu- 
ties of British Jews ? | 

The non-interference of the Board of Deputies is acommunal calamity 


for— pws "S SMDN ON—the Cardiff case will not be the only one in 
England after the verdict given in the Queen’s Bench, 

It is said that if our children be thoroughly taught in the faith of our 
fathers, they will then be able to resist the doings of the missionaries, A 
false consolation, in my opinion. Will even the best instructed child beable | 
to refute in argument the assertions of the missionaries, who are trained 
solely for the purpose of explaining God’s Word in a Trinitarian sense ? How 
many Jewish children are acquainted with the interpretation of those passages 
which are garbled by the missionaries ? How many Jews in England (the 
clergy and a few well-known scholars excepted) are able to refute’ the 

Jisenmengers and the M’Cauls ? 

But there are remedies. L’union fait la forces, First, our sages say 
OTP OND AMM 773 9". All those passages of the Bible garbled 
by the missionaries should be collected together, and explained in a manner 
comprehensible even for a youth. No English father should be without a 
copy of such an explanation. Every teacher and minister whilst instracting 
the children of our faith should explain these passages to them, Let every 
child have an answer ready in case it should fall in the hands of a soul- 
catcher, Are there none in England who would commence such a work ? 

Secondly, let us banish the English Bible of the Bible Society from 
our homes. We have no cheap edition of our Bible, and in this respect we 
are far behind our brethren on the continent. Thanks to the society 
mI ANN, Germany has an excellent Jewish translation of the Bible 
for two shillings ; the translation of Dr. Zunz costs only two shillings and 
sixpence. In England the edition of Dr, Benisch is not within the reach 


of everybody. Let England follow the example of Germany, and establish 


a Jewish Bible Society. An appeal to our wealthy coreligionists, if it comes 
from the proper quarter (and no doubt the Chief Rabbi will concur with me) 
will no doubt be crowned with success, To-day a child, when reading in 
an English Bible, must stumble over the interpolated words (placed at the 
head of every chapter): ‘ Christ promised;” “ Joy by the birth of Chrigt ;” 
“ Christ the Prophet is to be heard ;” &c., &e. Such sentences should not 
meet the eye of a Jewish child. According to my opinion, this would check 
the course of the Great Gull Societies, and might, perhaps, be better than 
forming a protection society, although I think still that such a society is 
A. E. 


Leeds, Tamuz 18th, 5630, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sirn,—In asking your correspondent, “A. E.,” of Leeds, to enlighten 
us on the subject of his proposed “ Protection Society,” your ablé corres- 
pondext, “ Vidi,” in last week’s Chronicle, has offered such valuable sugges- 
tions, that if you will aid with your pen to establish such a mach required 


| association, you will earn the thanks, and | believe receive the co-operation, — 


of all classes of Jews in the British empire, I sincerely hope to see this — 

important subject throughly ventilated by some of your able and very 

talented correspondents. Awaiting which, I remain, yours respectfully, 
 Portsea, July 17th, 1870. OnservER, 


OUR POOR 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. : 
Sir,—To reconcile the practical with the theoretical, to make what 


_ what ought to be, cannot but deserve the praise and encouragement of all : 


thoughtful men; if even when obtaining the result we have striven and 
written for with incessant energy and perseverance we get as the final con- 
sequence disappointment and discontent. It might have been assumed 
with almost certainty that “‘ The Country and the City,” so feelingly appealed 
to in your article of the 1st instant, would each have had something to say 


_ for itself this week ; this has not been the case. Perhaps your view of 


blood and support,” 


life properly understood, “life for the suke of others,” is not their view . 
this hot holiday time. Perhaps it is considered that the subject is so trite — 


that nothing more can be said on it; for it is indisputable that “ the very : 


foundation of a state is Agriculture”—as you so ably say, “ it is its very — 
: Then is not, nay, ought not, the English agrieul-— 
tural labourer to be the very happiest of mort ( 
where the houses of the wealthy stand “ singly and apart, bathed in the 


and free sunshine and air?” Ah, Mr. Editor, could you advocate the reduc- — 
ing of our honest and industrious poor—they deserve ail the Loge 
have lavished on them—to the status of the country labourer? Wouldnt 


jectives you 


in the fair andfreecountry, 
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your wishes, if realised, produce disappointment and provoke discontent ? 

The secret of the comparative success of our working classes in the 
hard straggle for daily bread is the ungon of the family in home labour, 
Prove this in their homes. Select some working day§, say, the Tenter- 
ground, Spitalfields ; from nearly every home come the continual clatter 
and hiss of the sewing machine, all of the family capable—and many thongh 
capable, alas, too young for labour—are forwarding the work in hand to the 
best: of their power; there may be also those not of the family working 
with them, but this is scarcely apparent to the looker-on. They seem all 
equals. If it should be a Sabbath when your visit is made, you may see 
the inside of the houses cleared up and clean. ae 

Contrast this home-life, with its earnings dependant on the good 
will and hard-work of each one, with the small, almost fixed salary 
of the country labourer, and can you wonder if your day-dream should 


prove worthless and a failure ? Yes, ask the poor foreigner who recently | 


arrived, and, knowing no trade or business, turns glazier to supplement the 
pittance afforded by the Board of Guardians, and honestly earns a crust of 
bread for himself; ask him if he would not liktobe a prosperous farmer, 
ifonly a small one. But surely even your enthusiasm could not stand the 
immense number that would come flowing from all quarters of the globe to 
turn ready-made farmers. 


Develope to the greatest possible extent the various channels that do 
and may absorb the energies and produce of our Jewish working classes, 
but encourage especially the home labour. Instead of having work-rooms 
and laundries as the petted toys of a few benevolent ladies, and, like all pets, 
decided failures, make them practical schools of instruction—not to compete 
with the outside poor, which they never can or will do, however subsidised — 
but places where trades other than those very few now followed would be 
taught and natural facilities for their development given. Many trades 
giving employment to thousands in this country in what I may term out- 
door work are practically closed against ovr workers by reason of the MSD. 
Such are all branches of the building trades and generally all those in which 
contracts are given against time; otherwise we might have had some of the 
trades of the East End of London—now ruined by a few evil-minded men— 


flourishing and increasing by their help of Jewish mechanics. The only | 


out door trades giving employment to any number of Jewish workmen are 
cigar-making and hawking—if this last can be so termed; whilst the few 
that absorb all the in-door labour are principally, tailoring in all its various 
branches, including cap making, boot, shoe, and slipper making ; these, with 
waterproofers and furriers, are the only trades known to the masses, and 
therefcre the only ones practised by them. Weaving, in all its various and 


numerous branches, with its inexpensive. machinery, the ready market for. 


more than could possibly he produced hv our present probation workers— 


could not this be taught, instead of the sewing machine? Though it is - 


ah underpaid trade, yet so are tailoring and hboot-making. Llosiery, making 
and knitting, cmploving so many in the Midland Counties, night. easily be 
introduced here. The City houses are a market for this also; and though 


these trades are carried.on largely in factories, yet they also employ thou. 


sands in home labour, ‘Then there are watch making and jewellery in their 
many branches, toys and turnery, employing many in home labour on the 
Continent, with Houndsditch close at hand toabsorb and pay for the labour. 


Many more might be mentioned, but these are ample to carry off our sur- | 


plus labour for many years, It is not the present relief of the indigent, 
aged, helpless, and foreigner ; but to provide, as far as mortals may, for the 
future of our willing worker. Give instruction in a practical manner, for a 
limited period, at the smallest possible expense, in these or any trade 
unpractised here by the Jewish working classes, pointing out the nearest and 
best market for the produce of their toil, and giving facilities tothe workers 
to obtain tools and machinery in the easiest and cheapest manner, Then let 
them, unaided except by counsel and advice, try their hardest and best 
(as they are sure to do) to provide a livelihood for themselves in their own 
homes, 

It is not right to excite feelings of dislike against the position of.a very 
large section of our fellow-countrymen ; enough that the present pros- 
pects of agricultural labourers are not such as would justify our workers 
in changing their present trades for field labour, Neither can the present 
efforts to provide a select few with work be called anything but a decided 
failure. To'see this changed, and fresh channels opened for the industry of 
willing hearts and hand, is alike the hope of yourself and also of 


Tue Continentat. War.—It has been occasionally thrown into the 


teeth of the Jews that they lacked courage, and could not bear the smell 
of powder. If these unprejudiced persons cass a glance atthe muster roll of 
the armies of France, Russia, Holland and Belgiwn, they would be 
tounded at the number of Jews fighting for their respective countries, 
Allowance being made for the proportion of Jews to the general 
population, it will be perceived that their quota of soldiers is fully 
equal to that of other creeds. We have just heard from Holland that 


the contingent of 1859, among whom are great numbers of Jews, has been 


called out to fill up the complement of the regiments, ordered to the fron- 
tiers, As the system of billeting the troops is in full vigour, it can be 
easily imagined what fan excitement this has produced among our Dutch 


neighbours. 


Deata OF Mr. J. 7. LAURENCE.—We regret to announce the decease 


_ of Mr. John Zachariah Laurence, F.R.C.S., M.B,, an eminent ophthalmic 
‘surgeon and author of some works on the treatment of diseases of the eye. 


Mr. Laurence distinguished himself greatly at University College and was 


surgeon of the South London Ophthalmic Hospital, and also, we believe, 


connected with St. Mary’s Hospital, He had been il! for many mont)s 


Oxg 


| 


THE UNITED SYNAGOGUES ACT, 


We are delighted to announce that the Royal Assent has been given: 
to the United Synagogues Bill, which has at length become “ law.” We 
congratulate the promoters of the measure on this fruit of their arduous 
labours, and we congratulate the community on the effectuation of this 
important project, which will render the era famous in Anglo-Jewish 
history. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

An important meeting of the Orphan Asylum was held on the 11th 
instant, Mr. Waley in the chair, when certain alterations of the laws were: 
ratified. The field of investment of the funds was extended; power was 
given to the‘committee to relax the law requiring two years’ residence of 
parents of candidates ; and the report of conterence of sub-committees of 
this Asylum, the Jews’ Hospital end the Board of Guardians was adopted, 
providing for admission of certain panper or “ parochial” orphans into the 
Asylum, | | 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

FRANCE.—The Empress has sent 500 francs to Chief Rabbi Isidor. 

for the refuge she lately visited.—M. Silva, apothecary and member of 

the hygienic council of Bayonne, has been appointed an officer of the 

Academy.—Rabbi Gerson has been authorised to hold a class for relj- 
gious instruction for the pupils of the Lyceum of Dijon. 


GERMANY.—Berlin, the present metropdlis of North Germany, 
which a century ago was only a second-rate town with a population of 
100,000 of which 1000 were Jews, contains now more than 800,000 
inhabitants, of which the Jewish element is upwards of 30.000. In the 
Jewish school, Adath Yisrael, 130 boys and girls receive instruction.—It 
is intended to build a magnificent synagogue at. Munich, which will cost 
175,000 florins. —One of the newly-appointed magistrates of Bavaria is 
Herr F. Rau.—A munificent donation is about to be made to the town of 
Altona by Herr Benjamin Leja, the founder: of the Leja Institution. He 
intends to invest a sum of half a million marks (banco), the interest of 
which shall be applied to establish an institution (similar to the one 
already mentioned), which shall contain free dwellings for fifty tamates, 
without distinction of creed. After the building shall have been com- 
pleted, 50,000 marks, forming part interest of the invested capital, shall 
be devoted for the expenses of maintaining and supporting the instita- 


_ tion. The then accumulating interest cf the original capital shall be 


securely invested until the interest and compound interest are to constitute 
an amount suflicient to erect a training and handicraft school, in which 
diligent young ;ersons without means can fit themselves for their calling 
in life. This establishment will be open to all classes irrespective of creed. 
Subsequently to this, the sum representing the interest is to be divided 
into five equal portions—one fifth to be appointed to the inmates of the 
two Leja institutions ; two fifths to the necessitous inhabitants of Altona 
towards paying their rents ; and the remaining two fifths to he safely 
invested so as to form a capital, out of which the then administration of 
the Leja foundation is empowered to erect in Altona institutions for the 
advantage and benefit of the community.—Israelif. | 


AUSTRIA.—The Tarkish Jews who reside at Vienna celebrated in 
presence of the secretary of the Austro-Hungarian embassy, the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Sultan to the Turkish throne.—Dr. Kaiser- 
ling, rabbi of Endinger, has been chosen Chief Rabbi of Pesth.—The 
Archives Israelites states that a troop of acrobats lately visited the town 
of Czernowitz, and - xhibited some astounding feats. One of their nut 
ber, a young man named Hadj-Lasseh-Mettony, during a representation, 
was taken ill, and died in the hospital. Will it be credited that the body 
was refused burial, because it was a Mussulman’s? The cemetery ot 
Czernowitz, divided into four parts, for the Roman Catholics, the united 
and non-united Greeks, and the Protestants, is sufficiently spacious, 4 
has enclosures specially set apart for assassias and suicides ; but sepulchre 
is absolutely refused to those who have committed the deadly sim ° 


having been born and reared in another religion. When the hosp! 


authorities therefore applied for leave to bury the corpse, the answer W% 
non possumus. All this time decomposition, which makes no distinction 


among forms of worship, exercised its ravages three days on the Tur 
corpse, in the same degree as would have been the case had it 


been that 
of a pious Catholic or af an orthodox Jew. The effluvium increased daily, 
and with it the embarrassment of the managers of the hospital, who, when 
all other means had failed, addressed themselves, as a last resource, 

the chiefs of the Jewish community. ‘There they met with a favouradl 
reception ; the corpse was sent for and buried. “The Jews can very 


well do so,” said their fanatical fellow-citizens, “ for their cemetery has not 


been conseerated.” It is quite true that the resting-place for oor 


has not been blessed by a pompous show; but this place, rete her 
ably reposes a non-Israelite, possesses a degree of sanctity infinitely hig ‘5 
than holy water could-have imparted to it: this degree of sanctity » 
humanity, toleration and liberty of conscience. 


Merruyr Typvi.—Mr. Joel Emannel, F.R.G.8. who was 
lately as the representative of the Cardiff Congregation, atthe London Se 
of Deputies of British Jews, has this week been also elected as represent + 
at the Board of the Merthyr Tydvil Congregation—thus holding the pos 
tion of representative of the Jews of two most influential towns. 
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A ROAD TO RECONCILIATION, 


Mr. Eviror,—The wisest of men—the royal philosopher Solomon— 
aaid, with equal elegance and truth, that “ words aptly spoken are like golden 
apples in silver pictures.” I cannot. hope, even in the fulness of my vanity, 
that any words of mine could realise in the remotest degree the pregnant 
illustration just quoted ; it requires a Solomon to adorn and give force to 
such beautifal imagery, I may, however, without any marked presumption, 
yenture to believe that, as regards fitness of time, I may be in keeping with 
words equally emphatic, also the utterance of the inspired sage, “ A word in 
season, how good itis!” Lam _ disposed to think that the time has now 
arrived for the readjustment of the ritualistic differences that unhappily 
separate us from our brethren, the members of the present Margaret-street 
Synagogue—YPI37D "DIN WIN MN—and that the occasion of the impend- 
ing inauguration of their new synagogue is emifently suggestive of a recon- 
ciliation. 

Moved by a prayerful desire to bring about such happy peace, I initiate 
a correspondence on the subject, in which I shall, to the best of my ability 
and knowledge of the question at issue, point out the opportuneness of the 
time, the softening influences which have for some time been at work to 
mitigate the asperities of the past, and the modus operandi likely to effect the 
muchedesired consummation; and should my words lead to any discussion, 
J hope it will be marked by an entire absence of harsh words, implied cen- 
sures, or uncharitable reflections that could tend to complicate a serious and 
a solemn as well as a vexed question. I am wishful that our pros and cons 
shall be manfully but gently expressed, free from malice or extenuation. 

Sir, since the positive and actual and unfortunate secession, and the un- 
certain and partial andsorry excommunication, great have been the changes 
amongst us. We have as a community grown with our advanced education 
intellectually, socially and politically ; both wiser, that is, less bigoted of our 
views, and more tolerant of the opinions of ourneighbours. We are, morally, 
scarcely the same community now that we were. A generation has lapsed, and 
many things have conspired to modify the severity of our then -restricted 
notions. We live in an age of modifications, some of which have been so 
great that we are yet too near their cohsummation to realise their stupen- 
dous character. Institutions declared a few years since to be the palladium 
and security of our national welfare, have been wholly reorganised by one 
set of far-seeing statesmen and aecepted without any. serious misgiving. by 
an opposing party ; nay, some of the changes, withstood for years on the 
most urgent pleas, have, by the opponents of generations, been introduced 
as a necessity of the timeS7\ Yet England stands where it did, and pessi-- 
mists have, to their chagrin,jlearned that they were false, evil prophets. 

We Jews have not, during this interval, stood still as a community. Our 
leaders—all praise to them for giving us the benefit of their new experience 
and splendid abilities—have proposed and consolidated changes at which 
our fathers would have stood perfectly aghast. Who in the days of our: 
Goldsmids, and Josephs, and Eliasons, and Cohens, and Lucases, and De 
Symons, ‘would have had the temerity to propose a ZN VO" TOjI5—a 
United Synagogue? In those days of rabid and rival Shoolism, an idola. 
trous regard was paid to buildings, and each legislator of a rival synagogue 
DSP if he could, have annihilated 
the existence of the sister house of worship. The Great, the New, and the 
Hambro’ Synagogues were party cries, ‘The one looked down on the other 
ds & purvenu movement. ‘The other dared quote Scripture to vaunt its 
successes—“ The stone which the builders rejected has become the chief 
corner stone,” was its motto, both in fact and in spirit ; and even the Cor-— 
poration of the City of London records on its minutes an effectual applica- 
tion made to arrest the erection of a synagogue in the neighbourhood of 
Leadenhall-street, and to keep these then rival synagogues in countenance. 
The proto-synagogue—that is, the Spanish and Portuguese—then exer- 
cised a baneful influence by its arrogant pretensions and condemnatory intol- 
erance. Look on that gloomy picture and now look on this that follows. 


‘The greater sons of great fathers—for I recognise the earnestness of our 


past leaders, and | admire their devotedness to the vested and material 
interests of their several synagogues—regarded, unfortunately, as guilds — 
have by one noble and well digested act of legislation deliberately swept 
away the shoolism of the past; and the religion of God and the fellowship of 
man occupy in their minds the first and chief place. The great forerunner 
of this change claims its date from the establishment of the Portland-street 
Syaagogue—truly a central synagoguewhere a Cohen, a Lucas, a Waley 
anda Lawrence Levy met and sat side by side, imbued with our common 
traditions, to worship one common God, The old bickerings of the fathers 
Were soon forgotten in the amenities of the children, Step by step the pro- 
cess of federation was developed. A synagogue in common at Bayswater, 
4 peaceful resting place in common at West Ham, led up to the interchange 
of fellowships. ‘The crowning act of the “union” is only the natural result — 
of this improved feeling ; and it is well that the Central Synagogue, from 
Which these changes date, should by the sanction of its own earlier tradi- 
tions be the memorial synagogue, around which these changes centre and 
in Which they find their home. 
It is only scant -justice to say that, from the first to the 
last, Sir Anthony Rothschild—and in this representing the views of his 


_ brothers as well as his own—gaye to the delegates his powerfal moral sup- 


port and the weight of his charmed influence. And this great progress in 
‘yhagogue legislation is not only manifest in its financial bearings, but side — 
side therewith vast changes, ritualistic changes, have _gorfe on, and have 
been effected. The prayers, i.¢., the piyut, have been curtailed, not by the 
intervention of writers like “Nenio” and ‘Aliquis,” but by the 
deliberate judgment and good sense of the Chief Rabbi himself. He has 


| Proved to the world that he does not think these quaint compositions invul- , 


nerable or hold them inviolate in a religious sense. He has with a stroke 
of his pen relegated the piyut of Dew and Rain, the choice productions of 
the great Kalir, the additional services of MOI) MOD, the rubric of the 
six hundred and thirteen commandments repeated of old on PIDPIZGDH—to 
literary societies, who may hope by translations to promote the study of 
Hebrew literature. Happy thought! It might be hoped that the Chief 
Rabbi would go further. Patience! no doubt in the right time he will do 
for the P°3MD service what he has done for the stent and thus confer 


a like obligation on the 353% -men—who are paid to listen if not 


to pray—as he has conferréd on “later arrivals.” _The hours of service 
have been modified; the mode of offerings has been altered, and is daily 
improved; and the sale of indulgences has been Lutherised—this channel 
of income may by and bye be altogether superseded by some Jegislative act. 
We cannot expect that our responsible legislators will falter with so vital a 
matter as finance till time and circumstances suggest a co-efficient means of 
securing an adequate income, 

I have not done.yet; further improvements have taken place. How 
thoughtless not to have mentioned ANem before. Privileged members are 
not in future to lie nearer the sun, oh higher ground, after death than those 
who quietly and humbly lie at their feet, Shakespeare tells what we know 
so well, that maggots are bredin the sun—was this the privilege ?— 
and the Great Synagogue, feeling the full force of the play-house secret 
system, has ventured to publish its balance sheet. The sapiency of the 
vestry—is that the reason you don’t like the term vestry ?—has arrived at 
last to a knowledge of this fact that, what is known to thirty men (the 
Talmud says three) may as well be known to the whole world. To those 
who regard these changes as trifles I would say, If yeu had but been 
behind the scenes you would have learned to appreciate them, and to admire 
the perseverance of your leaders, who have been regarded as revolutionists. 
These modifications have been fought for and gained one by one, and we 
have for these peaceful victories especially to thank such men as the 
present wardens of the metropolitan synagogues. You will say, in some 
respects provincial congregations have been before us, Granted. A pro- 
vincial magnate, like an imperial autocrat, can by a parental system effect 
his purpose long before a warden of a metropolitan congregation, Anyhow, 
thanks to Providence, we are essentially a different community now to what 
we were twenty-seven years ago. If the same questions that disturbed and 
distracted our peace, and by which our communal affairs were riven to their 
centre, were mooted in our time, we should discuss them in a calm and gen- 
tlemanly manner—I mean our legislators would, must make this provision, 
as some of our editors do discuss communal questions with a degree of pas- 
sionate invective, tearing a passion to tatters, that make the right appear 
wrong. I will be bound that our present rulers, earnest as are such men, 
would meet the discussion in as firm a manner ag their fathers did, bat so 


_[temperately that even their opponents would respect and admire and recog- 


nise their right to differ. 
Now at this period, when and while we have such intelligence at the 


| helm of affairs, let us re-open the questions at issue. Twenty-seven years 


ago both parties were in the wreng. There never would have been a rea- 
sonable doubt that, so long as we keep inside of principles, our ritualistic 


service is amenable to change—it has, indeed, been changed from time 
: 


to time to suit the reqiirements of the age. ADM “MD ms ry 
rp. The incorporation of the piyut was a modification, and its 


retention, though appealed against by. the most learned, might in its day 
have been a necessity, Its rejection, when required, must follow the same 


law. The power that admitted can reject. One carinot say of this minhag, 
83757 793, that its observance hag been settled by an immaculate and 
unalterable majority. Froude, in his parting words on the Reformation in 
England, says: “ The worst legacy which prince or statesman could leave 
a people would be a finished form of government—one in which progress 
was rieither desired nor needed ;” and this is as true of rituals as of most 
things. Never stereotype a religious system ; it thereby becomes petrified, 
and must die. It is the elasticity of our system, its absorbent and_ 
repellent power, the vis medicatriz, that has kept it alive. To have denied 
this, and to have met the desire of improvement with the old ery, “The- 
church is in danger !” was as insensate as it was bigoted. Just see; we 


— have imperceptibly adopted nearly all the improvements asked for. To say 


we have adopted them trom the example of the promoters is simply absurd ; 
the modifications are the inevitable changes consequent in all men’s modes ° 
of thought. There are a few who cling to the legacy of the past, and assert 
that the world cannot improve, that progress is an unmeaning word, | I 
respect these men more for the strength of their affections than for their 
judgments, Lthink, however, their self-sufficiency has something to do with 
the tenacity of their old loves. What they do imust be right; what they 
think is /ww. I believe that to have this argument met by excommunica- - 
tions and threatened penalties was the result of a panic, Tears engendered 
and worked upon by intolerance. I regard the whole action of the time as 
most humiliating. | 
the reform party were also unpardonably culpable. They 
acted like men who courted a grievance. Their own views they raised 
into principles, and the equally honest and strong*convictions of their oppo- 


nents they treated with contumely. Ido not agree that the convictions of 
their opponents, as a general rule, were just or even reasonable; but we 
must make allowances for earnest men whose religious susceptibilities were 
shocked and offended, and who were alarmed more at future and, I admit, 


imaginary evils, than present ones. ‘There never would have been a secession 
if first demands had been complied with. ‘This does not justify future acts 
of the reform party, — 1 cannot conceive it to have been s commendable or 
@ patriotic act for any body of men, avowedly intelligent, to leave the — 
general mass and its interests and to set up a system of their own, because — 


- they could not at the time, and in the manner they wished, have their own 
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way. The act of secession was not only a protest against all authority by 
which all institutions receive their best support, but it was in the mein a 
eowardly act; it disdained thezealous and patient labour of fighting for the 
general good, and of keeping the agitation alive, for what was asserted to be 
for the best interests of Judaism. I regard the movement as eminently 
selfish and undignified. And since the act of secession, the spirit of con- 
ciliation has not been readily shown. Even the pulpit has more than once 
made the boast that the services are so proper, the numbers are so 
ood—Hebrews of the Hebrews—and the contrast is drawn nof in sorrow but 
in pride, to the disadvantage of every synagogue, save and except the syna- 
gogue par excellence. | 
I am rejoiced, however, to think that, of late, matters have changed on 
all sides for the better. We have now such men as Lionel Cohen, Jacob 
end Simon Waley, Frederick Mocatta, Julian Goldsmid, Serjeant Simon, 
and last, not least, Sir Anthony Rothschild, men whose acts pledge them 
to an honourable liberalism. We shall be safe in their keeping. Let them 
meet and discuss the questions to be subsequently submitted to other 
authority. 
Sir, in tracing—to the limits of my experience and knowledge of the 


unhappy event—the history of the secession and partial promulgation of the 


excommunication, I have adhered faithfully to the facts which I have sum- 
marised and laid them before your readers fearlessly and impartially, sine ira 
et studio. 1 have now arrived at the gist of the matter: What steps should 
now at this juncture be taken by both parties to heal the breaches that exist 
in the oneness of our community, and to bridge over the gulf that sepa- 
rates the semi-reform from the so-called conservative party. I advisedly 
use the term conservative in preference to the unmeaning term orthodox. 
In resolving the moot question, I have no desire or motive to ignore the 
views put forth from time to time in our communal journals by eloquent 
editorials and in letters of earnest correspondents. It is saggested severally 
that the “olive branch” be held out unconditionally either by the protesting 
party—that that initiative should come from Margaret-street—or that the 
present recognised ecclesiastical head should remove the admonitory veto 
passed by his revered predecessor. I do not, however, think that either party 
responsible for consistency could go to such extreme lengths. The one 
cannot sacrifice its very: natural pride and the memory of its alleged violent 
and wrongful treatment; and the other cannot pursue a course condemna- 
tory of foregone procedure. No pleaof amiability would justify either action 
in the eyes of the community, and such “a peace,” which would be “ no 
peace,” buta pitiful compromise and backsliding, could lead to no lasting or 
assured result, The position of both parties has a parallel in the Mishna 
Midot, cap. 2, sec. 2, where we read that worshhypers suffering under 
an ecclesiastical ban were located in a place specially set apart in the Temple 
Court. Ordinary worshippers thus, according to Rabbi Mier, accosted 
them in their painful position ; “ May He, whose glory dwelleth in this holy 
place, ineline the hearts of the sacerdotal government to remove the ban and 


receive thee once again into the bosom of the community.” To this Rabbi 


Jose demurred. “ You wouldimply,” said he, “ that the ban was arbitrarily 
and unjustly exercised ; nay, et the excommunicated be thus addressed : May 


. He who dwelleth in this holy fane dispose your minds to listen to the warn- 


ing and admonition of the recognised administration, and then your allegi- 
ance to the constituted powers will atone for the-past and insure your admis- 
sion.” I give the full text: 

I do not suppose that for our purpose, and under the peculiar circum- 
stances and precipitancy of the strife, in which neither party can be regarded 
as infallible, one extreme or the other would meet the case and allay the irri- 


tation of the one side or supersede the conscientious objections of the other,: 


And on the principle laid down by our sages of m9 rit rho, “it is 
better to search for such mild interpretations as may mollify contentions, | 
venture to suggest a middle course. Let us meet half way. Let all per- 
sonal considerations be banished, Let us strain a point on either,side to 
promote peace. Let us recollect that we are 
DIDW RON Se —and that our greatest strength lics in peace, and 
our greatest weakness in dissension. When we talk of honour, let us but 
think that to effect an union would be our highest honour, and that to remain 


as we are is, if not dishonourable, at least a subject of great and deserved 


reproach. Let no internecine wrangling stultify our common duty. Our 
disunion was the canker worm that of yore ate into our national life and 
effeetnated our downfall. Our community of brotherhood has preserved us 
through the varied fortunes and in the exiled state ‘of our race. Let 
us not convert the altered and happier condition of our people into new 


sorrows. Let us still be nation in the land”— 


one in our sympathies, one in communal organization. Let us, for the sake - 


of the vital and solemn interests at stake, anxiously and prayerfully strive 
to forget the heartburnings which twenty-seven years ago separated, and 
since then have tended to estrange, brother from brother, friend from friend, 
the few from the many. | 
The time is opportune, Let the Margaret-street Synagogue invite 
the Chief Rabbi to inaugurate their new synagogue. What, stultify our- 
selves ? Not so. Some general understanding could be come to on both 
sides before the invitation was made or accepted. But the Chief tabbi has 
stamped the O94 with his imprimatur. Notso. The Chief Rabbi received 
a fatal legacy. It has marred in many respects the action of his whole life. 
Yet he was tied down to an inevitable necessity which in honour he could 
not shake off or be the first to mitigate. If when he came here he had known 
our characteristics better, he might, perhaps, have been more of a peace- 
maker. He knew not the stubbornness of our dispositions as Englishmen, 


that to attempt coercion is to perpetuate prejudices. The Chief Rabbi 


ae entertains, I believe, an earnest desire to conciliate, and to do all except that | and impurities being allowed 


_ the directions folded round Holloway’s medicines, no harm can possibly re ‘s 
of them—whenever impurity, inflammation, or ulceration is present. Holloway hand. 


which no honest man dare’ask of him to do, viz., to forget thathe is a Chief 
Rabbi, bound to remain true to the high calling and principles of his lif 
I fear there are some sturdy bigots in Margaret-street—they may inhe Ht 
this from their fathers, it may run in the blood—who demand all ri 
others and will yield nothing themselves. They regard opinions of q * 
as inviolate, and would have the large party, the majority—in fact the 
community presided over worthily by the Chief Rabbi~give up as worthless 
habits of thought and traditions associatgd with our national existence that 
have obtained for thousands of years. Ifhoot not the preliminary question to 
besettled. The gentlemen I have named at a venture, with others they might 
call in, would best know from what platform they would start, I premise 
by asserting that if the question is to be discussed with any chance of 
success, it must in the first instance be the entire work of laymen, natural] 
instructed in their labours as to the ritualistic bearings involved; the ratif- 
cations would, of course, require écclesiastical authority and communal sanc- 
tion, But discussions carried on by clergymen, who meet under differently 
organized authority and with a varied knowledge of the subjects in question 
rarely meet with a successful termination, It would be false to call in the 
clergy except to say “‘ Amen,” 


Now is the time. Let us seize it. God send that the union of the 


synagogues may still be further blessed by a complete communal union, © 


When the tribes of old, tired by internecine war and separated by a gulf 
of solemn enactments, met again in brotherhood, a joyous festival was 
appointed to hand down to generations yet unborn the holy act by which 
the nation was once more united. I feel that a reconciliation amongst our- 
selves would be sp regarded by all as a day to be remembered from year to 
year. Can we, without injury to our community, to our dearest interests, 
remain longer apart? I ask neither side to stultify itself. Even peace, 
bought at the sacrifice of principle, would not be peace. But we fight not for 
principles, The same issue would take both parties to the stake if days of 
persecution were to’come for our dear and beloved Judaism. With one God, 
one common faith, one universal aspiration, why stand we aloof from each 
other? Our pride—is that the cause? Is it a question as to who shall 
hold out the hand first ? . Let us forego our earthly vanity at the bidding 
of duty, for can there be a higher duty than to promote our religious union? 

1 hope, sir, I have said nothing harsh in the foregoing. [ care not if 
rejoinders to this imperfect sketch and appeal come thickly. I shall be 
instructed with thanks if it be pointed out to me that I am illogical or weak. 
I shall welcome all, if only the desire of the writers be to heal that which is 
maimed and wounded, and fulfil one of the signs of that hapvy time foretold, 


pny? ND ITS when the object of religion shall be 


recognised— that it is not to excommunicate but to draw near,” nearer to 
each other, near to the common Father of all, In this spirit writes 


Nemo, 


THE ECHO AND THE JEWS. 

The unexplained animosity of the Echo to the Jews deserves comment. 
A paper that affects to be popular and desires to be liberal, should avoid 
insulting observations levelled at the least offensive section of religionists 
in the Queen’s dominion, Recently, in aleader on a case which came before 
the public, and in which a young man in difficulties and two money lenders 
were Concernéd—none of the parties, we believe, being Jews—the Echo con- 
tained this remark ;“ For once a Daniel has come to judgment, and the Jews 

have received a sore defeat.” Se | 
This impertinence is gratuitous. No Jew appears to be in any 
way connected with the case. Hence the Echo, in indulging in this 
attack, seems desirous asecond time to figuag in the lists of those Christian 
organs which practically refute their,Christianity by insulting the race to 
which the founder of the faith in which they profess to believe belonged. 


University or Lonnon.—The classified list of the recent matricula- 
tion examination of the University of London has just been published. In 
the Honours Division we find the names of Lionel Edward Pyke, Edward 
Henry Lazarus, and Jacob Nathaniel Jonas, ‘the first two having obtained 
the number of markz qualifying for a prize. Isidore -Harris, Leonard 
Abraham Montefiore and Magnus Joseph Pyke appear in the First Divi- 
sion. Henry Kisch is in the second division. Lionel E, Pyke had just 
attained the age of 16, so that he was admissible to the examination only * 


few days before the examination took place. 


Wesr Loxvox midsummer distribution of prizes 
place at the West London College on the 14th inst. It commenced wit) 


an amateur concert, after which the prizes and certificates were given 0 th 


recipients, with appropriate kind and speeches, by Dr. Davis and the Rev. 
W.C. Newton. Amongst the prizeholders were ©. Levy and A. b. Henry, 
who also gained certificates; many other Jewish boys, amongst whom were 
F, Jessel, C. J. Jessel, — Collins, also received certificates. 


Arornecanies’ Hart.—Mr. Leon Moses Finzi, of University College, 
peverd his first professional examination for the Licence at Apothecaries, 
all on the 14th inst. | 


O:NTMENT AND Pitts.—Suffering, alleviated —T™ 
vegetable kingdom furnishes the balsams from which these invaluable rem ts, while his 
Holloway’s Ointment soothes, cools, and heals all external cttantion 0 

ills strengthen the stomach, purify the blood, and invigorate the nerves. alt t20m the use 


remedies 


be at 
invariably prove the safest, surest, and most speedy antidote, and should always 
They are especially adapted for children’s diseases. ‘They prevent the glandular 
blotches and similar ae cay A so often arising from the blood becoming con 

d to remain in the system toitsinjury, 
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{HE UNION OF THE SYNAGOGUES. 


Mr. Eprtor,—The various stages incidental to a schere of public 
‘mport, represent, before a successful development, so many difficulties 
to be overcome. <A proposition, even in its original naked form, is after 
all but the commencement of the end. Yet, outside critics do not con- 
sider themselves bound to retrace all the introductory windings of a 
measure before it is openly paraded before the public. They rather 
consider it their duty to accept as the groundwork of their undertaking, 
iKe materials at the disposal of the workers, and the results attained 
therefrom. To be sure, an extra degree of consideration must be awarded 
those who labour under exceptional obstacles: but on the other hand, 
care must be taken to discriminate between real and imaginary difficulties. 

Limited efforts produce but limited results ; in these few words we 
have the secret to many a barren ending, which, under other steering, 
might have proved advantageous and lasting. It is hardly enough to 
wish for a certain consummation, without utilising all the opportunities 
at our command to gainit. The capacity and industry of those who 
undertake works of public interest, cannot be testedexcept by the results 
they show in connection with their labours. This is an anomaly, and in 
gome instances an unfortunate one; for the intelligence to devise, and 
the gapacity to carry out, are not qualities always united in one individual. 
Thus it is that laxity of judgment is almost invariably exhibited when 
the proposers of schemes are chosen to carry them out., Without doubt, 
there are cases when such persons are peculiarly fitted for the task; but 


in most instances, this apparent relationship does not exist as a matter 


of course. Improvement arises more froma notice of outer indications 
than from an inner consciousness of weakness. 

Royalty and the masses ; the clergy and the laity ; the aristocracy 
and the middle classes ; all receive more benefit from an admixture with, 
and a consequent knowledge of earch other, than if each section depended 
on itself for isolated improvement. A proposal from a member of the 
laity to amend grievances in clerical circles might be heeded and acted 
upon; but it would neyer be left to him to superintend the arrangement 


- personally. Valuable counsel is, or should be, always welcome ; but 


materials to design with, and the instruments with which to work them, 
must not be classified under the same category. : 

Many of the shortcomings that affect the otherwise successful scheme 
for the union of the synagogues may be attributed to the contrary infla- 


ences already dilated on. Its seems to me that it was a mistake to per-— 


mit the moulders of the measure to have so much their own way. The 
various grades of the persons sought to be affected were not properly 
represented. A scheme that ought have been designed in herculean pro- 


portions has been suffered to become notorious by its exclusiveness. The 


sphere of its expected utility, although central, is narrow and confined. 
How damaging this finitenees will prove must be left to timo to show. 
It is certainly a misfortune that when once communal enthusiasm was 
successfully aroused, the occasion was not magnified as it should have 
been. To enlist the interest, much more the sympathy, of the entire 
community, is an effort very seldom attended with success. It is, there- 
fore, a source of keen regret that advantage was not taken by the pro- 


moters of the amalgamation seheme, to carry a measure which would — 


have responded to the manifest desires and met the susceptibilities of 
the whole of our community. — 

At once it may be said, that the two cardinal blots of the arrange- 
nent, are—limiting the United Synagogues constituency to those of our 
faith who adhere to the German and Polish ritual: and not taking more 
effectual steps to induce other congregations to throw in their lot with 
those few specified in the Act of Parliament just passed. Much has been 
the labour, many will be the benefits, accruing from this legislation ; but, 
considering how easy the opportunity was to disseminate its advantages, 
and how the chance has been allowed to glide past, numerous and bitter 
are the disappointments felt, now that the principles pervading the measure 
are more widely known. A proper examination of the many clauses com- 
prising the Act cannot, with justice to their importance, and to the many 


_intérests at stake, be undertaken in one hurried notice ; so it may be as 


well to confine ourselves, for the present, to their leading characteristics. 
-. Fora Jewish Corporation thus to distinguish itself by netting the 
national recognition by means of a legislative enactment, is sufficiently 
suggestive of the spirit of the times, without needing special comment. 
he prestige attached to the voice of the Anglo-Jewish community 
attended, and no doubt, facilitated, the passage of the United Synagogues 
ill through Parliament. ‘he Charity Commissioners, as is their duty, 
‘uperintended the revision of the mechanical portion of the Bill; but we, 
who are less fortunate than the legal fraternity, and who are without the 
pale of Officialism, are weak enouyh to think more of the ulterior conse- 
quences, than of the mathematically precise covering which serves only 
to cloak the contents. Tbus, without pausitig to wade throngh the whole 
of the Clauses, sufficient cause for deep regret is rendered by the provision 
v ich ignores the near relationship existing between the Portuguese and 
"rman elements of the community. More regard should have been had 
the imperial interests of the Anglo-Jewish commonwealth, than, as is 
*0 painfully evident in the Bill, has been devoted to mere sectional 
Privileges. The trouble would not have been greater, while the extra 
\dvantages would have been legion, had the promoters but fairly judged 
© Community’s will, We may never have such a chance of promoting 
“non with the Portuguese Congregation as we have just lost. If the 
€Xtent of our operations be small, it should not always bo attributed to 
a owes of perception. We may perceive how imperative it is to 
ollow a particule: 


oval prejudices, we may prefer to sink the dictates of policy, whilst 
up the whisperings of old associations. 
_ %o doubt, failings can often be accounted for, as in this instance; 


union with other congregations, even in the German circle. 


been trained at-the University. 


ar course, and yet being wedded to a confined sphere and — 


but, on public grounds, it is by the extent of their fault, not 
by ‘their origin, that they must be weighed. So much _ con- 
fidence had been reposed in the framers of the scheme, — that 
the public, beyond anxiously awaiting the resu}s, did not express any 
specified wish in the matter. But, certain enough, if every member of 
the German congregations had registered his choice, whether he desired 

or objected to a union with the Portuguese, scarcely a breath of opposi- 
tion to the union would have-been perceivable throughout our united 
ranks. Assuming for a moment that the Portuguese of the present day 
are against the idea, although this has not yet been advanced aa the plea 

of omission, would not the promoters haye been entitled to insert a per- 

missive clause in case of future eventualities ? If the present time is not 

favourable for the desired union, surely there must succeed a season when 
it will be hailed with pleasure. And as the acts of to-day are but the 
precursors of those of to-morrow, it becomes our bounden duty to pave the 

way for future union by present encouragement. | 


Exclusiveness in matters of religious discipline may be commendable ; 
but when a measure altogether foreign to religious discipline was about 
being launched, does it not excite surprise that the banner of Union, being 
thus unfurled, did not encircle witkin.its folds all that might have added 
to its lustre and power? Congregational union amongst us can only be— 
so in name until the Portuguese and German sections are firmly united 
together. This mast come about, sooner or later; and as no persons were 
in a better position than the Amalgamation Delegates to know how 
inevitable the fusion is, it is all the more surprising that they did not 
adopt as a guiding principle—communal union. Now, with all the bustle, 
with all the delay, that has marked each step of the development of the 
great scheme, we have nothing more to pride ourselves upon than an 
elaborate act of Sectional Exclusiveness. | 

The Portuguese are noted for their orthodoxy ; so, anyhow on that 
ground, exception could not have been taken to them. It has been hinted 
—with what degree of justice it is left to those whom it concerns to show 
—that the omission of the Portuguese from the operation of the Bill was 
determined on, to prevent an unnecessary affront to the Reformers, who 
would thus have become conspicuous by their absence, | This, if true, can 
hardly be looked upor-as evidence of the recognised sagacity of the dele- 
gates; so it would be, perhaps, unfair prematurely: to stigmatise their 
resolutions still farther when not being certain that this is really the 
cause of the omission. Of course, under any circumstances, a clause 
ought to have been introduced, permitting, if not enacting, the fusion of 
the Portuguese with the German section; and, taking publie feeling as a 
standpoint, no explanation current now on the surface can be held suffi- 


| cient to justify the omission. And there are many among us who do not 


think it treason to our orthodoxy to await with hope a more intimate 
connexion with even the ional Reformers. There is something incon- 
sistent in our treatment of them; for while we do not hesitate to apply 
to them for material help towards institutions strictly orthodox, and are 
not even averse to accept them as ruling spirits in some of our communal | 
schools, we yet indulge in unpardonable fears lest communal union lead 
to religious degeneration. | | 
Almost similar reflections to those already expressed bear upon 
that other blot of the measure, which fails. to secure the future 
How- 
ever, with the growing tendency towards centralisation, tempered. with 
local independence, the problem of realising the .community’s wish will 
receive its solution when its need Secomes more glaring, and when its 


- detractors will be powerless to stem the current of Fraternal Union. The 
‘labour and time spent on the amalgamation scheme ‘cannot prove 


otherwise thaa a blessing to ‘us; for in spite of its failings, there are 
many bright periods in its fashioning ; many strokes of masterly policy in 
its composition; many evidences of regard for our dignity, and many proofs 
of pure love for our faith—so that we may all honestly and cordially unite 
in congratulating the promoters, remembering, as we must, that their 
weaknesses have been more cf omission than of commission. - | 


‘Moperaror. 


Rovmanta.—We greatly regret to announce the resignation of the 
recently appointed Roumanian Ministry, in consequence of the constant attacks 
levelled against it by the opposition. We lament this circumstance, as we 
looked on the advent to power of the new and tolerant cabinet as auspicium 
melioris vi for the Roumanian Jews. | 


Tue Jews or Hamevunc.—A correspondent of the [sraclit having lately 


visited Hamburgh, gives an interesting description of the position of the 


Jews residing in this important nerthern commercial city. . We have con- 
densed it for the benefit of our readers, It says:.“ The Jewish Hamburgh 
community has existed three hundred years. The founders were Spanish — 
and Portuguese emigrants, The community increased so rapidly that the 
surrounding population calied Hamburgh ‘Jerusalem in miniature’, At the 


present time Hamburgh contains about 13,000 Jewish inhabitants, of whom 
the greater number belong to the orthodox section of the community, All 


the communal religious institutions are efficiently administered. But that 
which most strikes the visitor is the Talmud Torah School. It is conti- 
guous to the newly built and splendid synagogue.+ 400 boys, divided into 
eleven classes, received instruction from able teachers, most of whom have 

The religicus instruction is under the 
supervision of Chief Rabbi Stern. All Jewish lore is imparted in equal 

proportion to secular knowledge. Hebrew reading, translation of the 
prayers, Hebrew grammar, the Bible and its commentaries, Mishna and — 
Gemara, are here taught con amore. Ten to twelve hours are devoted weekly © 
in the upper classes to the instruction of Gemara, The secular instruction 


| is conducted on the same principle as in Prassian schools generally.” 
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at Home and Abroad. 
13, FINSBURY SQuARE, ELC. 
PURLISHED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
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Beyond hand-delivéry, 15s. 
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OVFICE: 


CALENDAR FOR’ THE WEEK. 
da Day of Day ot | 
weck, month. month. |. 
Friday (Tammuz 23° July 22) Sabbath com. 7-0 
Saturday 24 23) Sab. term. 8°51. Jer. i. 1. to 
Num xxv i0 to} 3. 
| xxx. I 
Sunday 24) 
Monday 
Tuesday 27 26) 
Wednesd| 2s 27) 
Thursday | +28 
> Friday next, July 29th, Sabbath commences at 70 
MEMORABILIA OF: MEETINGS FOR THE. WEEK. 


Tvespay, July 26th. 
Award of Commemoration Scholarship and Distribution of Prizes, Jews’ Free 
School, Bell-lane, 3 p.m. 
Aunual General Meeting, Association. for the Diffusion of Religious Know- 
ledge, at Jews’ College, ri 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


For more reasons than one the Jews must necessayily feel special interest 
in every question of Peace and War, The Jew—paradoxical as it. may 
appear— 1s cosmopolitan by association of race, yet patriotic by individual 
character, Our people, spread widely over the face of the earth, and retaining, 
wherever they may be and whatever language they may speak, an indis- 
soluble and immortal. bond of brotherhood, yet profess a faculty of warm and 


loyal attachment to the country of their birth. In either case the Jews must 


‘naturally be deeply affected by the question of international peace, © Their 

connections are broadeast among the nations. . Ties of origin, ties of rela- 
. tionship, both of affinity and consanguinity, ties of mercantile and financial 

business-affairs, bind the Jews of one country to those of another, and neces- 
sitate their feeling a vivid, almost a vital, interest in the maintenance of peace 
in the family of nations. But the Jew’s heart beats. warmly for his own 
country, the Jand of his birth, the Jand in which are the home of his 
childhood, the school of his boyhood, the household of his mature life; 
‘the land in which he labours in his busy years and in which he expects to 
rest when the struggle shall be over. 
family origin—whatever the blended racial blond that nay flow in h is. 
—nay, not the descendant.of a hundred Norman peers or a hundred Saxon 
yeomen, whose dust has in the succession of generations mingled with Mnglish 
soil from the days of the Coxquvenon to those of our QureEN—can love ing- 
land better, care for it more fondly, or labour for it) more zealously, than 
does the English Jew, whose history dates back to times when the bank of 
the Seine knew not the Norman, nor the shores of the Elbe the Saxon; 


days when the strand of a far more famous river, the sacred Jordan, was_ 


- pressed by the foot of hisillustrious ancestors. | 

Gathering clouds pile their threatening masses on the shrouded sky. 
The lurid welkin lowers on the startled earth. The wings of the Destroying 
Angel already flutter in the air, The Nimbus of War spreads its terrible 
mantle over the world, and with bated breath and throbbing ear men listen 


for the shock of the storm-clouds and the  thunder-peals and lightning- 


a strokes of battle. Two great nations are about—if the calamity be not 


No Englishman, whatever be his 


|} apprehending on what principle or for what excuse the Board 


- 


averted—to “cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war.” War, with its mise 


ries, its crimes, its cares, its horrors, is at hand; and men voluntarily consent 
to part with the dearest, holiest gift of Heaven to Earth —divine Peace, 

The matter, even in the abstract, is of importance to us as Jews, Peace 

is a doctrine especially ani particularly Jewish. The promotion of Peace is 
a religions duty, For it the Jews have praygd from early days to these, It 
stamps the most solemn invocations of their liturgy; i . 
passages of their Scripture. of 
and 
abhorrence of violence'distinctively mark the Jewish character, Eyen in 
furmer days, when we dwelt in our own land, we find that apart from those 
early wars specially #rescribed by Heaven in the furtherance of the Diving 
scheme by which our race was to become possessor of Palestine, our annals 
were not stained by wars of aggression. We were often attacked, but we 
did not attempt to extend our confines beyontl the limits of the Land which 
was assigned to us by Providential Direction. And yet we were a brave, a 
valorous people. While the world trembled before the Greek phalanx and 
the Roman legion, Judea boldly and manfulty contested every inch of ground 
and fenced her altars and her homes with an undaunted spirit. Even the 
eyents which passed thousands of years ago, at the very season which we 
now memorialize, testify to the steadfast bravery of the Jewish character. 
Still the ardent desire cf the Jewish heart is Peace. Not “ Peace-at-any- 
price,” but Peace for the price of forbearance and achieved at the price of 
passions subdued; Peace won by the sacrifice of ambition, prejudice and 
cupidity. The Jew may truly say, with his minstrel King, 95) DDD "9x 
It is not for us to investigate or pronounce an opinion on the causes which 
have led to the present war, or the motives which have actuated the belli- 
gerent powers. Such matters are without the province of the Jewish Chro- 
nicle ; and it would not be discreet to permit the opinions and the sympathies 
from which no educated man can be free toobtrude themselves into a journal 
of an eminently non-political character. But this we may allege: Nothing 
appears to us to justify war except immediate considerations of national 
safety or national morality. Even a war for national honour is not defensi- 
ble, except when. the question of security of a state is involved, In the 
instance which has now unhappily occurred, we unhesitatingly say that no 
motive appears, no motive has been advanced, which can in the least justify 
the infliction of the calamities of war on Europe. Hence if this impending 
war should break out, the calamity will be intensified, for the occasion 
seems inadequate. We still trust that by the, temperate, prudent, and 
earnest interposition of the Government of the Queen of Great Brita, 
the actual outbreak of hostilities may be averted, Mediation has done much 
to calm the angry passions of rulers; The present Cabinet is presided over 
hy a statesman whose name is identified with the cause of Peace—though 
he has not always been successful in securing that object. It cont'ns, in 
its ranks, a Minister specially distinguished by attachment to Peace, which 
is a guiding religious principle of the sect of Christianity of which he is 8 
member. The present Foreign Secretary is a man of suave manners and 
diplomatic experience. Hence there is reason to hope that the Government 
will be able to use, and be successful in using, its efforts to save Europe 
from the horrors, the sinful horrors, of a war which no religious mind can 
contemplate without disgust. | 

If, however, the war should be carried out—if the unlocked floodgates of 
warfare should be thrown open, let-us at least hope that its effects may be 
restricted to the two nations now involved in the situation, and that this 
country may not be drawn into the whirlpool. We confess that we are not 

free from apprehension, All readers of political history must be aware how 

difficult it is for a nation to fold the flowing robes of Empire'so closely 
around herselfas to avoid the tread of the trampling feet of gladiators amongst 
whom she marches, Nothing—under Providente—except the highest human 
tact and ability, may save us from being intricated in the contest. But on 
Providence we rely. And if ever we pray with a zealous spirit for the Mo- 
narch under whose constitutional sway it is our privilege to live, let ¥s do 
so now—at this terrible moment—when there is danger in the 


Fierce light that beats upon her throne.” 
May she, and we, and all humanity, be delivered from the ‘s trouble aD 


danger” of the great historical crime of the rulers and the raled—inte 


THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES. | 
AN interesting letter, bearing the signature of one of our most practical cor 
respondents, ‘‘Omeo,” appears in our last number, in reference to the cons 
tution of the Board of Deputies. “ Omro” finds consideravle difficulty . 
places so many 
difficulties in the way of admission of new members; difficulties which ™ 
his opinion—an opinion with which in this instance we venture to concur 
are fraught with evil to the community. We entertain so high a res 
for the Board of Deputies and so warm an interest in its dignity na A 
functions which it is called on to fulfil, that we are anxious for it to >* 


t. 
| all the power which it requires and all the popularity which can accrue 10" 
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We would have the Board of Deputies in every degree worthy of the 
numerical importance and the increasing influence of the community which 
it represents. It already deserves the respect and gratitude of that com- 
munity.. Its respect, by reason of the eminent and estimable men who 
compose it; its gratitude, by reason of the services it has rendered to the 
communal cause at home and abroad. If all that is desired has not yet been 
accomplished by it, that does not justify any reservation of thankful appre- 


ciation for what has been already done. None, perhaps, except those whose 


public position in the community affords them opportunities of judging and - 


ascertaining the amount of work effected by the Board, can estimate at its 
true and high value the extent and degree of its services; the extent and 
degree of labour which they involve, mentally and manually, and which of 
course mainly falls on the gentleman filling the office of Sotscrrorn and 
SecreTary—an office long filled by the excellent, accomplished, and la- 


mented Samrson SAMUEL, and at present by his worthy and able successor, 
Mr. Lewis 


But the services which the Board has to render would be wigimenited in 
quantity and intensified in effect if, according to a suggestion made by 
*Qmeo”—and which, we must say, was earlier made in these columns—a 
numerical increase of the Board were sought. Such an increase would affect 
its constitution, we are aware ; and hence its realization would necessarily 
involve the taking of vital steps which would require time and con- 
<ideration. But we sympathize with “ Omeo” in his surprise that any hin- 


~ drance should have been offered to the admission of duly elected members 


from hitherto unrepresented congregations, when, on the contrary, every 
effort tending to their admission should have been made. 


The cause which gave rise to the adoption of the measure prohibiting 
the admission of fresh members except once in three years, is one to which 
we feel somereticence in referring ; for it was a measure designed to meet a 
question which some years ago agitated the community, and which aroused 
angry passions that have long since calmed down and bitter feelings that 
have long since passed away, ‘The period to which we refer was that at 


which the question Of the admission of the deputies from the Margaret-street 


Congregation was hotly contested ; and it was considered at the time that a 


delay in the admission of newly-elected candidates was one mode of meeting 


(certainly not of solving) a very difficult-problem. Sut the proverb in 


medio tutissimus iis is not quite true, A middle course is not always the - 


safest. It is often highly objectionable in the long run. It may steer 
between two rocks which are in view, but it may run foul of a third rock 
which is a hidden one. Such Das been the case in this instance. The reluct- 
ance shown to admit new members has been of a nature suflicient to disen- 
chant the congregations that have elected them and future congregations 


also. Nothing can be more prejudicial to the maintenance of good feeling — 


than the somewhat ungracious want of readiness. that has been shown in the 
matter. High as is the distinction of a seat at the Board of Deputies, noble 
as is the privilege of representing the community, still meu will not strive 


for that distinction and privilege if they have to apprehend that their election | 


will be subject to consideration and cavil. We agree with “Omro” that the 
Board should so act that every vacant seat should be warmly contested. At 
present there seems no special difficulty in the way of any respectable gentle- 
an finding a congregation to elect him. But he is not quite sure that the 


result of the election will be his obtaining a seat at the Board. Weconfess — 


that we would be: glad to see the matter on a different footing. 


We do not in the least intend any disrespect to the honourable profes- 
sion of the law when we say that the members of both bratches of that 
profession are sure of election. ‘ There is in our community no profession 
more honourable ; there are in the profession no men tore honourable than 
those members of it who are of our faith; there are no members of the 
Board of Deputies more honourable and useful than the members to 
whom we refer—members to whom the Board and the community are 
indebted for the sageness of their councils, the eloquence of their addresses, 
the vividity of their accmen, and the calmness of their judgment, Dut the 
legal element enters largely into the composition of the Board, and we 


should be glad to see the Bourd so augmented numerically that all sections — 
Of the community might be represented at it. Other questions beside legal 


questions come before it, Many questions even of a legal character are often 


‘greatly served by bringing to bear on them a mind other than, or rather in | 


addition to, the legal mind: and we confess that. one or two elements 


of Jewish society seem to us insufficiently represented. We are, for _ 


instance, at a loss to understand how it is that the clerical element 
is utterly unrepresented, We are aware that religious questions, as religious 


(Uestions, are not.within the province of discussion of the Board. But 


it so intaneia that there are amongst us ministers who by their communal 
experience, their personal aptitude and their enlightened intelligence, are in 
@ position to. throw light. on many matters which — or — to come, 


Under the consideration of the Board of Deputies. — 


The Board would increase in utility and dignity if ix exerted some 


: additional influence in matters affecting our internal communal organization, | 
uch as S synagogal and other affairs. At present we believe that the con- 


‘standing and abilities of the majority of its members. 


i 


sideration of such questions is scarcely within its province, It would have 
to depart from its sphere in order to deal with them. To instance what wo 
mean, let us mention such questions as the need of new metropolitan or 
provincial schools, synagogues, or cemeteries ; the visitation of prisons, the 
protection of the community from the machinations of proselytizers. On such 
points the Board could not always exercise executive or administrative func- 
tions, we admit; nor would we recommend interference on its part with in- 
stitutional independence of action. Such interference would probably not be 
admitted, nor, if admitted, would it be of nkcessity useful or beneficial ; but 
the deliberative action of a parliamentary assembly would be of great 
advantage if it were an exponent of communal opinion and an incentive to 
the amelioration or modification of existing institutions or organizations, or 
the establishment of new ones. For purposes such as these, and for other 
kindred purposes, the presence of the spiritual leaders of the community 
could scarcely fail to be of advantage. 

Again, we consider that the Board should increase its numbers by em- 
bracing in its ranks ex-oficio members, sach as the Jewish members of Par- 
liament—if they will permit us to use the expression, it being understood 
that we mean by that term members of Parliament of the Jewish 
religion, and not, as some of these members appeared to suppose, members 
of Parliament for the Jewish community. We would also gladly see among 
ex-officio members the wardens of the Synagogues; for it is singular, 
for instance, that such leading men as the wardens of the Great Synagogue 
should not a/7 be members of the. Board of Deputies. There are certain 
recognised communal institutions that might by their presidents be repre- 
sented at the Board ex-ofieio. The consideration of synagogal, educational, 
and charitable questions would thas be facilitated. We would even gladly 
see representatives of colonial or groups of colonial communities, so that the 
bond between our distant brethren and the mother community might be 
drawn nearer and closer. 

Let us avail ourselves of this opportunity to express an earnest sense 
of grateful appreciation of the vigilance, energy, and assiduity of the Board 
in certain matters intimately affecting the community. On such questions 
there has been too much external apathy, and the Board has lrad to initiate 
action which i/ has carried on with dexterity, prudence, and, in many cases 
with success. We haye never joined our: voices to. the clamour that has 
assailed it. We have endeavoured to support it with such help as could be 
rendered by the press (the influence of *which is perhaps less appre- 
ciated, because less understood, in our community than in any other English 
community). . But we cannot be blind to the fact that the power, 
popularity, and dignity of the Board of Deputies are capable of -in- 
crease. We are inclined to believe that there is a 


feeling abroad 
that. certain. new duties—as, for instance, 


resistance to conversionists 
—might be exercised by the Board with advantage. We desire that 
the Board shall. be .a power fully recognised by our own community, and 
appreciated by other sections of our fellow countrymen according to the 
dignity of its position, the extent of its services, and the high social 
As our community 
increases in ‘moral, numerical, and political influence, we would have 
this representative body increase in all such respects. We would have it 
keep pace with the constituencies which it represents. We would have men 
desire to hold a seat at the Board as an object of laudable ambition, We 
would like to see it an exponent of communal opinion and a leader of 
communal action—free from prejudice or paltriness; speaking with a 
strong and united voice at all times for the cause which it represents; and 
reflecting in its combined action on the community. and the country, the 
numerous admirable characteristics which adorn its members individually. 


REPRESENTATION OF ROCHESTER. 


We aro pleased to announce that another J ewish gentleman has been 
elected a member of Parliament. Mr. Jalian Goldsmid, who sat in the 
last Parliament, for the now disenfranchised borough of tfoniton, has been 
returned by a very large majority for the ancient city of Rochester. Ie 
polled nearly twice the number of votes of his opponent. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s: election will be hailed with pleasure by the Univer- 


sity of London, of which he is a graduate, and in which he takes great 
interest, There is plenty gf work ready for Mr. Goldsmid in defence of 


Jewish. interests. We are sure that he, if true to the traditions of his 
family, will not object to the expression “ Jewish” member of Parliament, 


but will zealously consider the claims on his attention of the religious com-_ 


munity to which he belongs, and which will not interfere with his constitu- 
tional consideration of the local interests of the eity which he represents 
and the imperial interests of the country of which he ts a legislator, | 

tis an extraordinary fact that there are eight English members of 


Parliament of the Jewish faith, but not one of the Ragan Catholic faith” 
(since the death Sir John Simeon). 


Tor: AT ConsTANTINOPL Moss ‘Detries.’ a member of the 
fommon Council, has announced his intention of moving the Court to con- 
tribute £1,000 in aid of the fand now being raised on behalf of the suflerers 
by recent fire at 
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10 JEWISH 


SOCIETY OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 


We have pleasure in publishing almost in extenso the prospectuses of the 
New Hebrew Literature Society, and commend its cause to our readers. The 
prospectuses are interesting as a preface to the contemplated publications : 


Hebrew literature, commencing with the close of the Bible, includes among 
its treasures many important and interesting specimens of the varied — of 
intellectual, moral, and religious development. Yet, for the msjority of educated 
readers, this literature is as a sealed book. In several continental countries, great 
activity has been shown in popularising the time-honoured learning of the 
Hebrews, and in supplying the community with works that shed lustre on the 
Jewish name. With the view of rendering a similar service to those who speak 
the English language, it is proposed to form a society for promoting the know- 
ledge of Hebrew literature. 

This society will undertake to publish translations, with or without texts, 
either of entire works or of abstracts and selections from them, according to the 
nature of their contents. It is further intended to organize lectures, courses for 
the exposition of important Hebrew works, and periodical meetings. 

The subscription. will be one guinea cee payable in advance, which 
will entitle members to a copy of the society's publications for the year, and to 
other privileges incidental to membersh'p. ne 

The literature of the Jews during the last two thousand years reflects the 
thoughts and vicissitudes of the people amongst whom it originated ; and it also 
sheds light on the varying culture of different ages. The importance attached to 
this literature, great as it is for the Jews tuemselver, is not confined within deno- 

wn minational limits, but is of a cosmopolitan character; it is therefore capable of 
enlisting the serious attention of all enlightened members of society. Beyond the 
information it offers to the theologian, to the student of comparative jurisprudence 
and medicine, to the philosopher, the philologist, the historian, and the anti- 
quarian, it embraces a variety of subjects which cannot fail to interest the 
general reader. 

In the first thousand years of the current erg, this literature, partly histo- 
rical, but pre-eminently of a religious tendency, combined a multiplicity of re: 
ductions which served as a solace for the suffering followers of Judaism, and as 
the fitting defence or protest against growing oppression. ‘The ideas, ‘dissemin- 
ated in the Scripture-canon, appeared as new fruit in the Apocryphal writings, 
in the speculations of Philo, in the traditions of historians, represented by the 
surviving labours of Josephus; but, chief of all, in the extensive cycle of works 
which are comprised in the general designation of “ Rabbinical literature.” Of 
this class of works must first be named the Targumim,which in their free renderings 
of the scriptures preserve many gems of ancient folk-lore, in connection with 
subjects that are of more immediate concern to the professional scholar, Next is 
to be mentioned the Talmud, which applies the precepts of the Bible to the 
changing experiences of practical life; its pages, therefore, are as diversified in 
subjects as life is diversified by new and unforeseen occurrences. Then follows 
the literature of the Midrashim, which luxuriate in the imaginative exposition of 

the Five Books of Moses, and of other portions of the scriptures, The ‘realities 
of the world are here beheld in the mirror of holy writ, and often appear in a 
most original and striking form, blended together with the highest principles of 
Ethics. The Midrash rescues from oblivion many proverbial sayings, well chosen 
parables, and ethnical curiosities. 

Out of these elements, and after the most patient culture of the *Massorah 
(or verbal criticiem of the scripture-text), re-inforced also by the increasing 


writings of the Caraites, there grew an extensive literature, which prospered | 


_ especially on the congenial soil of the Moorish lands, where many valuable works 
of the Jews were composed in the vernacular Arabic, and in the, most finished 
style of the Hebrew language. ‘ 

Every event which has since then concerned the condition of the Jews, or 
affected the general progress of society, has found its expression in the literature 
of the Jewish people. The thousands of memorials which exhibit the literary 
industry of the Jews deserve more than a passing mention: they should be made 
accessible to an educated public. ) 

Then follows a classification of Literature, with a few names selected 
from each class, for the purpose of giving an idea of the works tobe rendered 
into English, either in a complete form, or in, part, or by way of abstract: 

1, Talmud, Midrashim, and Commentaries on the Bible; 2. Theology , 
and Philosophy ; 3. History, Travels, and Antiquities; 4. Poetry, Tran- 
slations of, and selections from works other than Hebrew (including Mono- 
graphs and Articles), bearing upoh Jewish literature. | | 

All communications relating to the Society are to be addressed to Mr, 
_ N. E, Hartog, B.A., 15, Belsize-square, N.W., or to Mr, Israel Davis, 80, 
EKastbourne-terrace, W. | 


Tue Boarp or Derutirs.—An error occurred in our report of the 

last meeting of the Board of Deputies, Our reporter stated that Mr. 8, 

¢ Montagu proposed, and Mr. Schloss seconded, the admission of Mr. Sasscon 
and Mr. Woolf; while, later on, Mr. Montagn is said to have opposed the 
admission of Mr, Woolf. It appears that the first proposition, as it was 
originally moved by Mr. Montagu and seconded by.Mr. Schloss, only 

_ referred to the admission of Mr. Sassoon ; but an amendment, moved by Mr, 
J. M. Solomon, to the effect that Mr. Woolf's name be added to Mr. Man- 
tagu’s resolution, was, though \opposed by Mr, Montagu, duly carried. 


ZITHER Concert.—Herr Schulz gave. a yvrand and highly suecessfal 
Zither concert at. Bedford-square, on Monday, It was very largely and 
fashionably attended, and “t was certainly one of the very best concerts of | 
the year. Herr Schulz with his pupils, Miss Poole and Mr. Simeon Klean, 
played on the Zither. Messrs. Schulz and Kliéan were encored in a charm- 
ing duet, which comprised the beautiful melody Vergiss Mein Nicht. They 
had to repeat the piece. They were also encored in two other duets, The 
Zither is a stringed instrument of Greek origin (the cithera), and it is 

Boxpay Tranixna monster meeting of the working classes, 
in which about five thousand persons took part, was held. in Hyde- 
park last Sunday. The proceedings were very quietly conducted. Amon 
the speakers was a Mr. Cohen, who very properly moved the repeal of the © 
silly and tyrannical Act of Charles the Second. : 


tion. And we cannot avoid availing ourselves of this 


Council or Vestry of the United Synagogues (we adopt the ‘plural ex 


heathen) except the Jews.” The unfavourable impression which th 


| the funeral in large numbers.—TIeraelit. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


The University Tests Bill came under the consideration of the House 
of Lords for second reading on the 14th instant, when, on the motion of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Bill was referred to a Committee, no doubt with 
a view of obstructing the progress of the measure—a result which we deep] 
lament. The President of the Council moved the second reading, and ~“ 
was supported very ably by the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of 
Exeter, Oxford, and Lincoln. Many prelates of the Church of England 
nnite the highest piety with the highest generosity of feeling, and jt ig to 
be regretted that those who profess to consider them as their spiritual heads 
do not follow their guidance, instead of indulging in intolerance and oppres- 
sion. 

Petitions were presented to the House in fayour of the Bill hy Earl De 
Gvey and Ripon from the following Jewish congregations: London— 
Spanish and Portuguese, Great, New, Western, Bayswater, Borough 
North London. Country—Brizhton, Bristol, Canterbury, Cheltenha 
Coventry, Dover, Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool (Old), Merthyr Tydyil 
Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Portsea, Ramsgate, Swansea, West 
Hartlepool, Wolyerhampton. Also by Lord Cairns, from Bedford; Lord 
Leigh, Birmingham; Bishop of Exeter, Exeter; Earl Russell; Marchester. 
Bishop of Manchester, Manchester (New); Earl of Carvarvon, Southampton, 


SYNAGOGUE IN PARLIAMENT COURT, 
Tt is said that one half of the world does not know how the other half 


lives; but whether this be true or not, it /s true that one half of the Jewish 
world does not know where the other half prays. Persons whose experiences 
of synagogue life extend only to the stately buildings of Duke-street, 


Bevis Marks, and St. Helen’s, or the handsomer structures erected in later 


years in more fashionable quarters ofthe metropolis, are perhaps scarcely 
aware of the numerous small synagogues in which their humbler brethren 
congregate to pray—synagogues that “hide their diminished heads” in 
districts of London unknown, undiscoverable, to the inhabitants of more 
fortunate localities—yet synagogues in which there is as much true devotion 
as in the grander edifices which rear their noble fronts in frequented streets, 
and which luxuriate in external and internal architectural and decorative 
beauty and in the privilege of a preacher and the charm of a choir, 

Such a synagogue exists in Parliament-court, a nook hard by Artillery- 
street, which, it is probably necessary to explain to our western and west 
central readers, branches from Bishopsgate-street Without. This little 
place of worship is situated in a densely populated neighbourhood, in which 
a large number of poor Jewish families cluster. It arose from one of the 
many MI 3M which have been formed amongst our people. This particular 


called TOM established this hal for 


the performance of service several years ago. .The old building is very 


small; it is duly provided with a convenient almemmar, a raised Ark, and - 


a ladies’ gallery. Itmay, perhaps, be not quite unfamiliar to some of our 
readers from the circumstance that for a certain period the Sabbath lectures 
of the Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge were delivered 
in its precincts. The congregation consists, for. the most part, of foreign 
Jews—especially Dutchmen. It numbers about 500 members : all persons 
in a humble pdsition. 
_ It appears that the lease of the present premises has just expired, and 
a promise of renewal has been obtained on favourable terms, but subject to 
the performance of certain alterations and: repairs which will cost about 
£700, but which, when completed, will afford increased accommodation and 
a new entrance from Sandy’s-row. The members, in anticipation of this 
outlay, some time back formed a building fund by adding one penny per 
week to their subscriptions. This fund has now reached the sum of £200; 
but they have no farther means at their command, and this amount falls far 
short of the sum required. The wardens, therefore, bring their case before 
the community, for unless the congregation are able to carry out the required 
repairs and modifications, they will forfeit the present most desirable premises. 
This is the history of the case. We think the wardens and the facts 
tell their own tale so well that we cannot hope to improve it, or even to give 
additional stress to the demand. There can be no effort more deserving of 
support than that of men who desire by their own earnest exertions to mall- 
tain a place of worship. It would seem ihat they have laboured to the 
utmost to render those exertions independent of extraneous help; but they 
are unable to meet the emergency which presents itself—though, like wise 
and prudent men, they prepared for the contingency to the best of their 


power. We hope that something may be done to aid this little congreg® 
opportunity 
action of the 


pression 


very properly used in the Act of Parliament) some bond of synagogal her 
which shall afford such little synagogues as these, pecuniary aid in a time ol 
emergency, and even a supplement of annual income—in return for some 


to suggest the possibility of eventually establishing by the 


contribution from the congregation, however slight—to those commun® 


burdens which concern alike all classes of the community. © 


Criericat Inroterance.—Some days back there died at Anspach 
student, who had sacrificed his life in his endeavours to save that of oné ¢ 


his fellow students, At the funeral, which was attended by all the students, 
the priest observed, “ every one had a share in the life to come (even 
produced was increased by the circumstance that the Jewish students, 
regardless of the fact that their fellow student was a Christian, 4 
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PANCHRISTIANISM., 


IV. THE MESSIANIC IDEAS, 

Unitarian Christians tell us that although Jesus of Nazareth was not 
ihe God of our nation, existing before all worlds, as the Roman Church has 
erroneously imagined, he was certainly our anointed king, the Messiah who 
was foretold by the prophets; and that it shows great prejudice and perver- 
<ity on our part in not acknowledging his claims, We are willing to hear 
patiently all that they have to say on this matter, but a people who confess 
that they have only just escaped from a dark region of pagan idolatry should 
not be too confident of their clearness of vision when they dispute with those 
who heve never wandered into it. 

If English colonists in America were to be told by foreign settlers that 
they do not rightly understand Shakespeare and the Magna Charta, they 
would smile at the idea of people in the position of pupils presuming to correct 
those whom they have aright to regard as teachers; yet this is just the 
cort of presumption that learned Jews have always had to encounter from 
ignorant Gentiles professing their religion. When, the Samaritan Colonists 
of Shalmanezar came from Assyria to occupy a portion of the Holy Land, 
they were instructed carefully in the Law of Moses ; but they soon pretended 
to know the Scriptures better than our fathers, who taught them, and com- 
bined the worship of God with their old idolatry. We read in Scrip- 
ture, that; when rebuked for their errors, they did not hearken; “ they 
did after their former manner; these Gentiles feared the Lord and 
served their graven images: as did the fathers so do the children 
and their children even to this day” (2 Kings xvii. 40, 41.) The Greek 
and Roman Christians, too, did after their former manner, and only accep- 
ted just so much of our law as suited them; and when we remonstrated 
with them on the inconsistency of mixing truth with error, they outdid the 
Samaritans in their malevolent hostility, and raised up against us Sanballats 
in abundance. And now the treatment that we have received from heretic 
Christians is in modern times often returned to them by their own heathen 
converts: the Taeping sect in China, for instance, have gone clean away from 
the Bible standard presented to them by the missionaries, and they justify 
their apostacy, like Paul and Swedenborg, on the high ground of new 
revelation. 

Seeing, then, what human nature is in this respect all the world over, 


our Unitarian opponents, whose ancestors worshipped Jesus, Mary, Thor, 


and Friga, have reason to bea little diffident in the opinion that they un- 


- derstand our Seriptures and the ideas of our forefathers better than we 


ourselves, | 

The Jewish idea of the Messiah, like the Jewish idea of God, is a 
permanent one, and very simple and intelligible; but in the minds of heretics 
it has become more and more complicated and shrouded in mystery by the 
successive inventions of fancy. It will help in some measure to remove this 
mystery if the three principal ideas, or rather developments, of the original 
idea are noticed briefly in the order of their growth. 

1.—Messiah of the Kingdom of Tsracl.—All who are acquainted with 
the modern history of Poland, a country conquered by powerful neighbours 


and struggling ineffectually to regain its independence, may easily understand | 


the condition of our own people after the return from Babylon. The Jews 
remembered that they had been a strong, free, and prosperous nation under 
King David, and hoped to become so again ; they wanted a second David 
to arise who should deliver them from a foreign yoke and effect a complete 
restoration of the united monarchy. Their patriotic poets or prophets had 
assured them that a true successor of the victorions David would indeed 
come and free them from oppression and restore their former glory, when they 
should sufficiently repent of their transgressions ; and their utterances to 
this effect in various passages of Scripture, from Isaiah to Maiachi, are the 
only real Messianic prophecies. In these hopes of a subjugated people who 
had seen better days there is nothing mysterious, nothing in the least pecu- 
liar or strange. Just as the Poles have long been wishing for another 
Sigismund, and the Algerian Arabs have been looking for another Moham- 
med, to free them and revive their ancient renown, the Jews desired to seo 
a second David rise among them and restore the former glory of Israel. 
Nor were they entirely disappointed in their patriotic aspirations; the 
pious and valiant Judas Maccabeeus did deliver them from the Syrian yoke, 
and they were afterwards more completely delivered by John Hyrcanus, who 
also recovered by successive conquests a great portion of the dominion that 
was at first conquered by David. These men were as truly God's anointed 
Kings as David himself, and in their great .work of restoring the Jewish 
nation they fulfilled more completely than any other individual has ever 
done the prophecies to that effect. The Jews of that period, when they read, 
“In that day I will raise up the Tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close 
up the breaches thereof” (Amos ix. 11), and other similar passages, had 
hot the least doubt as to whom they applied. ‘There was no thought of a 
coming Messiah under either of those reigns, because everybody was satis- 
fied that a Messiah was come. But as John Hyrcanus was like David, so 
did his suecessors degenerate and resemble David's corrupt posterity; and in 
consequence, too, they lost God's assistance and misgoverned the country 


till the Jewish nationality once more departed with Pompey’s invasion, and | 


from that time to this has never returned. This final subjugation was not, 
however, entirely owing to a few wicked princes; the people, or at least a 
_ Majority of them, had become as corrupt as their rulers, and were unfitted 
to exist any longer as a free nation, They did not err in the direction of 
idolatry; they were rather scrupulous in avoiding the sin which had brought 
aheavy penalty on their forefathers; but they had got to be a household of 
confusion, for ever plotting and intriguing one against another, full of sec- 


_ tarian hatred and factious strife. Under these circumstances, subjection to 
‘We strong Roman government was a blessing rather than a curse; and so_ 


“ Was regarded by all the most sensible and patriotic Jews of that period. 


_ i was thought that another season of foreign rule would heal the divisions 


| of the people and prepare them to re-establish their independence on a 
sounder basis. But these hopes were not realized ; the jealous factions and 
fanatical populace could not be got to listen to the counsels of their more 
thoughtful countrymen ; they still quarrelled among themselves and also 
rebelled against Cesar, till at length, after a succession of rash insurrections 
and obstinate wars, they were entirely crushed by the Roman arms and swept 
out of their native land. 

Thus the Jews, who became tributary to Rome, like the Poles, who have 
been conquered by Russia, lost their independence through the vice of anarchy, 
and, continuing in that state, were amable to recover it even with the he Pp 
of chiefs as brave as John Hyrecanus and Judas Maccabens. They wanted 

some such anointed deliverer to come and put them on their legs again, and 
do everything for them. But what could David himself have done? It 
would have been as easy to build a temple with firebrands and bombshells 
as to make all their disorderly elements combine in a victorious, stable, and | 
prosperous nation. Every Jewish householder knows, or ought to know, 
that God only helps those who to some good purpose help themselves. 

As to us modern Jews, our dispersion throughout the world is not a 
punishment any more than the dispersion of the English is such; but is an 
evidence of our growth and prosperity. The distribution of our race over 
all the countries of the Gentiles is both for our advantage and theirs. The 
land of our fathers could not possibly hold and sustain our present increased 
numbers ; but we are all free to return to it, and are now doing so to a 
limited extent; and when the time arrives to rebuild our ore onee more ° 


and reconstruct our ancient nationality in the East,:we shall not have to 
wait long for a successor of David. 


2.— Messiah of the Kingdom of Heaven.—The Jews under the Roman 
dominion were well advised by their best teachers on the importance of 
sinking their petty differences and becoming a strong, united nation; but 
there were always plenty of narrow-minded zealots abroad to inflame the 
minds of ignorant people and keep up sectarian strife. Besides the insur- 
rectionists already spoken of, who thought that by mere bravery and without 
any social reform they could restore the Kingdom of Israel, another impor- | 
tant party, deaf to all good counsel, were the ascetics who advocated non- 
resistance, and hoped, by means of prayer, ‘poverty, and penance, to establish 
what they called the “ Kingdom of Heaven.” A long succession of calami- 

ties, brought about by the fiery war party, naturally tended to increase the 
spirit. of asceticism among those who were of a morose and melancholy dis- 
position. Many who had fixed their attention on certain passages of the — 
prophets which fell in with their moods entertained the idea that Israel 
was a righteous saint /and—trodden down and ill treated by wiéked 
Gentiles, and that, like each individual saint, it would eventually, in a da 
of retribution, rise from the dust and be exalted to heaven on the heads of | 
its oppressors, This revolution was not expeeted to be brought about by a 
warlike struggle for independence or by any mere human efforts; but it was 
believed that the end of the world and the great judgment of nations were 
near at hand, and that the kingdom of Israel, or “ Kingdom of Heaven,” as 
they preferred to call it, would be gloriously reconstructed in a new world 
by God’s creative power, 

The followers of Jesus and John the Baptist, like the Essenes, rejoiced 
in persecution and gloried in martyrdom; they esteemed a life of celibacy 
and poverty meritorious; they had complete social equality and a community 
of goods; they were profuse in almsgiving of what small means they had; they 
likewise held oaths in great abhorrence, and had their waters of purification 
to cleanse the initiated from sin and defilement. (Vide Josephus, Wars, 
Bk. 11, Ch. viii.) But while the Essenes were merely a religious society 
or confraternity of Jewish monks, the Nazarenes had loftier aims; their dis- 

-tinguishing feature was an attempt to nationalize their world-renounci 
principles among the Jews, to reinterpret the prophecies in harmony with | 
their sentiments and establish the Kingdom of Saints spoken of in the Book — 
of Daniel and similar prophetic books under an ascetic or suffering Messiah. 
Jesus and his followers, and probably all the Jewish ascetics, entertained 
} the belief that Daniel’s ‘ abomination of desolation” and “time of trouble” 
preceding the end of the woild, were not accomplished in the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (who is the “little horn” of chapters vii. and viii., and — 
tiie “prince that shall come” and the “ desolator” of ix, 26,27), but remained — 
to be fulfilled by the Roman Gentiles, who would afterwards give place to 
the gathering of the Saints of the Kingdom of Heaven, He always speaks 
of these events and the world’s destraction as being near at hand, although 
the precise time of their fulfilment had not been appointed or revealed. 
“Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be done. But of that day, and that hour knoweth no man. .... Watch 
_ye, therefore, for ye know not, when the master of the house cometh; lest, — 
coming suddenly, he find-you sleeping.” (Mark xiii. 80, 36.) “ Verily, I say _ 
unto you there be some standing here which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom.’ (Matt. xv. 2.8.) The apostles 
| speak in similar terms of the imminence of the great final revolution which 
they expected, (1 Cor., vii, 29, 31; 1 Thess. iv, 15, 17; James. v. 8. &e.) 
The belief in the near approaching end of the world was the mainspring of 
the Christian asceticism, Jesus and his disciples felt as men who are in a 
sinking ship or a burning house, when it is prudent to abandon everything 
and only study how to get away with their lives. The old world was on the 
verge of bankruptcy in the eyes of the Nazarenes ; all its honours, posses- 
sions, and pleasures were only so much worthless scrip, in which no wise 
man would think of investing; but would economise his means as much as 
— to secure a good position in the Kingdom of Heaven. And th 
ooked with commiseration and sorrow on what they considered the spiritual | 
blindness of their unbelieving neighbours, who were eating, drinking, mar-_ 
_rying wives, and purchasing estates without the remotest apprehension of. 
 _ Jesus seems to have expected that at the approaching great day of — 


_assize the Gentile nations would all perish, and that the kingdom of Heaven — 
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would consist of chosen saints from the twelve tribes of Israel. He was to 
be the anointed Prince, the successor of David, and have the permanent rule 
of the saint kingdom; under him his twelve apostles were appointed judges, 
one over each tribe, and his “ seventy other disciples” were to form the new 
Sanhedrim or be in the place of the seventy elders of the Jewish council 
instituted by “Moses. We have no reason to suppose that the elect saints 
of the kingdom of Heaven were to be confined strictly to people of the 
Hebrew race; for while a vast number of these had at various periods apos- 
tatized to heathenism, the Jewish Church was constantly receiving into her 
communion a few proselytes of the Gentiles. Jesus probably anticipated a 
large increase of these converts through the preaching of his dise:ples, but 
he had not the remotest idea of opening wide the gates of his kingdom to 
those of the Gentile world who refused to conform to the law of Moses. In 
al his glorious visions of futurity he assuredly neyer contemplated such an 
eventuality as the revolt against Judaism under Paul of Cilicia or the alli- 
ance with Paganism under the emperor Constantine! | 

$.—Messiah of the Kingdom of Christendom. The primitive Chris- 
tians were utterly deceived. in their expectations of the events which 
were to happen in their lifetime and during the existing generation, 
for their departed master did not revisit the earth; the Roman empire 
and the other Gentile nations were nof destroyed; and the kingdom 
of Heaven was nof established in the sense in which they confidently antici- 
pated all these things; but, as no precise day had been fixed for the fulfilment 
of the promises, they kept hoping on from year to year with wonderful 
elasticity, and would not confess to any disappointment. Their idea of a 
Millenniam they derived, in comnion with certain fanciful Jewish rabbis, from 
giving the 4th verse of the 90th [’salm a strictly literal interpretation, 
which suggested to: them, in connection with Gen, ii, 2, that. the world 
would have to pass through six theusand years of labour and suffering, and 
then be cheered by a Sabbath or thousand years of rest, The belief in this 
doctrine seems to have been universal in the primitive church during the 
second century; and the predictions and hopes of the coming downfall of the 
Rtioman Empire and the establishment of their own kingdom in its stead, 
which the Christians freely uttered, naturally caused the Roman magistrates 
to regard them as dangerous revolutionists, who should be strictly examined 
and urged to give proof of their loyalty to Cesar. They might have satis- 
fied the-mayistrates on this score,.as the Jews did, without being involved 
in idolatry; but some thought they were bound to acknowledge no other 
master but Christ; and others, being eager for martyrdom, maintained an 
obstinate silence, which the magistrates mistook.for hardened villainy and 
contempt of court, and thus arose the sanguinary persecutions, or rather 
civil wars, which eventuated im the conversion of Constantine. 


The expectations ofa Millennium were generally given up when Christi- 
anity was adopted as the Roman state religion ; the worldly success of the 
corrupt church was thought to be equivalent to the establishment of Daniel’s 
predicted kingdom of saints. The. lapse of time cooling the ardour of the 
primitive Christians and the influence of the Alexandrian philosophy, both 
contributed to produce the same resalt, Origen had taught them that they 


should seek‘to establish Christ’s kingdom by spreading their faith throughout | 
the world. till it ‘should everywhere receive the voluntary homage of the. 


secular powers. This they were content to do for’awhile by preaching, 
raising tumults and “ urging to martyrdom ;” but nosooner did they become 
sufficiently confident of their strength and martial spirit, than the preachers 
turned soldiers and resolyed to propagate their faith with the sword, The 
fierce struggle for empire which they thus waged with Roman paganism could, 
of necessity, only end in a compromise ; they partly converted the pagans 
to their form of worship, and the pagans in the same degree converted them ; 
and this is now called the triumph of Christianity—though it was as little 
foreseen and calculated on by the poor Galilean preacher who is called Christ 
as the new mongrel religion of China was foreseen by the missionary who 
effected Hung-sen-tseuen’s conversion, 
doctrines of communism, equality and non-resistance, which the Quakers 
and other sects have attempted to revive. ‘The Utopian Kingdom of 
Heaven which he vainly hoped to establish was as widely different from the 
modern Kingdom of Christendom as it was unlike the ancient Kingdom of 
Israel. Call him a-preacher, or prophet if you will, but he was certainly 
not a deliverer and ruler of his country; be was a Messiah only in name ; 
he had no more claim, by what he did on earth, to be considered a successor 
of David than a successor of Ceasar. 


Natuan Meyer. 


Bartarat.—A- case of sudden. death, says the Ballarat Courier, under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances, occurred on Saturday morning. Henry 


Marks, the lad whom we referred to about three weeks ago as having been: 


-coniirmed at the Jewish synagogue, and who had shown symptoms of un- 
usual cleverness, was taken ill shortly after the ceremony had terminated. 
Up to within afew hours of his death he was thought to be recovering, 
but a sudden relapse having taken place, he died. 
large, was attended by his schoolmates, At the Synagogue, Barkly-street, 
adds the Kvening Mail, the Rev. Mr. Goldreich preached the funeral ser- 


mon, The text chosen was the 6th verse of the 90th psalm ; and after 


feelingly referring to the amiable qualities and ability of the lad, the rev, 
gentleman made an earnest appeal to his young hearers, dwelling upon the 
12th verse of the same psalm : 
~ may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” The service concluded by an excellent 


prayer, composed for the occasion, caleulated to console the bereaved and 


sorrowing parents. 


MARAVILLA Cocoa FOR BREAKFAST.—The @lobe says: “Taylor Bros,’ Maravilla Cocoa’ | 
- Rothschild has resigned his post of Prussian Consul-Gener 


has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire 
a solubalit y, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutritio 

- distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For hom«opaths and invalids we coul 
- Bot recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” Sold by all grocers, in packets only. 


Jesus taught his followers 
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The tuneral, which was 


‘So teach us to number our days that we 
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on the other hand. 
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[FIRST ARTICLE. | 


If there be in literature a school of religious philosophy, Disraeli is th 
religious philosopher of his age. Few men have penetrated more deeply tae 
the profundities of that philosophy ; none have done so much to familiarize 
it and to popularise its analysis. Long ago, when, to use his own amusin 
expression, “‘ he was young and curly,” he discovered and drew to light the 
Hebrew element of advanced modern society, and gave to the race fhm 
which he sprung the pre-eminence which is its due. When the Christi 
world were reminded (for surely they were aware of the fact beforeha 
even if they did mot recognise it) that half Christendom “ worshipped a Jew 
and the other half a Jewess,” they were indignant at the announcement 
But the fact remained. When they were reminded that almost their whole 
worship was based on, and their literature affected by, the immortal poems 
of a Jew, they were, to use a vulgar but expressive term, “riled.” But the 
fact remained. When Disraeli went a step further, or, rather, a step lower 
and indicated the presence of Jewish blood in the high places of Europe, % 
the council chamber, the court, the college and the camp, then came an out. 
barst of derision, which, as is the eventual destiny of all unfounded garcasy 

‘passed away into silence, which may. be termed the silence of assent, 
Doubtlessly, Disraeli's attention was called to the topic by the cireamstance 
that he himself belonged to an old Semitic family ; and it is not unnatural 
that he, mixing as he did in the intimate circles of the sangre azut of the 
English aristocracy, should be disposed to urge the superior claims of the 
purer and older race that traced from the plains around the Syrian moun- 
tains over those of. the more modern and more blended race which sprung 
from the admixture of Norman with Saxon. For.the Jew was a member of 
a civilized nation—a nation great in arts and arms, great in refinement and 
literature—when the Anglo-Saxon was a savage in his wild forests at the 
mouth of the: Elbe, and the Norman was a roving freebooter, sailing from 
Scythia to more genial climes. And there is something in the pride of race 
not altogether to be despised. Especially when that race was the cradle of 
the holiest influences of after races, and dominated the world by its effeets— 
not only on the literature of later countries, but on their faith; not only in 
the minds of:men, but in their hearts and souls. To the credit. of the intel- 
ligence of the people of England, it must be admitted that after an episode 
of satire—satire which, as evidenced. in Thackeray’s jeu @esprit, was of a. 
cood-natured character—the truth of Disraeli’s views were to a certain 
extent acknowledged. The intellectual world did not admit the whole of 
his pleading in favour of the race of which he was the advocate, but they 
admitted the justice of many of his allegations and his illustrations—though 
the idea was, we'believe, a new one when he broached it. He was the first 
who not only broached to the Christian world of England the superiority of 
the Semitic race, but the first who contested its inferiority—a_ matter that 
had been taken complacently for granted. The satire of former days was 
excusable, | 

Disraeli’s arrows, keen as they were, shot a little beyond the mark in 
some cases, . And though many shefts propelled from his bow hit the bull's 
eye, yet there were exceptions—at.tinies they fell wide of the aim. © But the 
satire called forth was, as we before said, good tempered. It differed from the. 
personal and venomous insolence displayed by Maya in the recent reviews, 


which was so severely and so justly condemned by the almost unanimous — 


voice of cotemporaneous literature. The review in Maga sold the impres~ 
sion in which it appeared—no doubt, spiteful attacks are excellent 
means of getting up a second edition of the angry, or rather shrewd, 
journal in which they may appear. But literature falls from 1s high 
pedestal of noble purpose and responsible action when it lends itself to an 
object such as this. The attack on Disraeli was unjust and bad enough. 
But the attack on Lothair was far worse and far more unjust. It so happens 
that throughout Lothair there is no special exaltation of the Semitic race 
Hence, in a review of the book, any reference to Disraeli’s Jewish origin 
was singularly and clearly out of place. It was not only uncalled for; #™* 
offensively unnecessary. 
writer. Lothair is remarkably free from any fresh riding of the authors 
old hobby. ‘The work is no stalking horse of the Semitic idea, __Its purpo*’ 
is other. And for its purpose its appearance is singularly opportune. 
Reluctant as the Jews may be to mix themselves up with the religioe 
affairs of their Christian fellow citizens, still no educated or eng 
English Jew, interested in the affairs of the country of his birth, can fail (0, 
recognise that it is a battle-field of two contending parties—a steady * 
compact Catholicism on the one hand; a disturbed and divided Pr apie 
Of course, our sympathies are on the side of . a 
liberty as opposed to ultramontaniem, and hence on the side of ar he 
which tend to the former rather than of the communion which tends to oof 
latter. In Lothair, Disraeli sketches with a masterly hand the age pt , 
the rival religions here represented as fighting over the living body 0 : od. 
English noble. ‘But the prey is not killed—nay, not even - se i 
Moreover, the keen writer “shoots” more than one “ passing 
flies.” These are, however, but incidents in the grand action of the e.. 
which is, as we have said, an exposition of the procedures of the neh “¢ 
gonistic religions, or religious influences which contend for sean aa 
national arena—nay, almost in every English home, In that con re | 
though apart from it, and for the present unaffected by it, cannot fall © 


— 


France Preussta.—The daily papers state alin Paris. 
is reported that he previously went to Ems -to solicit a ae 


1 King of Prussia, and that it was refused him. 


Magqa’s reviewer was to review the work, not th | 
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Sov PI OR, ALONE. WITH THE TALMUD. 


Mr. Eprrorn,—* I am _ never less alone, than when alone,’’* said 
wise man ages ago. To him who would doubt the veracity of this axiom, 
{ would simply suggest the experiment of closing the door of his room and 
unfolding the folios of the Talmud, without the slightest aid from the 
mystic science of “* Spirit rapping.” By the mere potency of his will, he 
may summon into his presence, the spirits—the gigantic intellects of some 
thirty generations of all grades and stations; by the mere turn of a few 
pages he may bring before him that magnificent hero, the valiant standard- 
hearer of Bar Cochab. And what does the historian know of the great 
Akiba? Had his lot been cast in Troy, in Rome, or in Athens, the poets, 
the painters, and the statuaries would have vied with each other in glorify- 
ing a name which among mortals must ever remain immortal; as it is, 
judging that which we know not by the little we do know of_that great 
patriot, we may venture to assert that History has nothing more appalling. 
Poetry has nothing more interesting, and Romance has nothing more won- 
derful, than the imagination can conceive from the few biographical frag- 
ments which the Talmud has handed down to us of this brilliant hero. 
Here we behold him an illiterate youth, the supposed descendant of the 
aristocratic Sisera, the general of Jabin, King of Tyre, in the humble posi- 
tion of a hired dependant in the house of Kalba Sabua, one of the wealthiest 
commoners in Jerusalem. ‘The scene changes, and the charming Rachel, 
the daughter of Kalba Sabua, looks on Akibawith a favourable eye— con- 
ditionally, however, upon the refinement and the education of his mind, in 
due accordance with her notions of true nobility. The compact made, by 
mutual consent, the ardent lover and eqyally zealous student absents himself 
for years, in eager pursuit of his stud In the meanwhile, the indignant 
fathor abandons the affectionate and faithful Rachel. We are even told | 
that “she bore her first child on a/bed of straw,” and history presents ts 
with the mournful sight of a lovely woman disposing of the adornments (or 

inglets) of her head to procure the necessariesf of life. But perseverance 
and indomitable zeal crown at last the accomplished scholar and venerable 
sage with the green laurels of immortal fame. As he enters the city 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of an admiring crowd, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of his disciples, we behold the affecting: sight of a poverty-stricken 
woman eagerly endeavouring to make her way towards the venerable chief. 
She is about to east herself at the feet of Akiba and embrace the knees of 
the great sage, when his astounded disciples offer to repulse the daring 
intruder; but the noble-minded Akiba, as he recognises his own beloved 
(come) ; for what his mine, and what is yours, you are indebted to her !"’ 
That Akiba folly appreciated the merits of this admirable woman may 
also be indirectly gathered from the Talmudical passages, where Akiba 
declares that man wealthy who has a handsome wife—i.c., as he himself 
explains it, “handsome through her deeds.” ‘To the 
Talmud we are further indebted for the historical fact‘that Rachel’s father, at 
length (yielding, perhaps, to the impulse of nature as vanity) broke his 
vows of hatred and resentment against: his child, and settled upon her a 
Thus the sun of prosperity once more shone upon the daughter of Kalab 
Sabana, The Talmud teems. with instances of the ‘depths of Akiba’s 
wisdom and piety. A fayourite saying of his was DD) 
ND Everything ordained by Heaven is for a good purf[se,” 
which maxim heacquired from lis teacher BA DW. ** the Talmud 
“illustrates this by the following allegory: “ Rabbi Akiba once went on 
his travels; he came to a town where he requested accommodation (for the 
night), but they would not grant it him. He said *‘ Whatever the Al- 
mighty does is for the best?’ He went (away), and passed the night in the 
wilderness, and he had with him a cock, an ass, and a lamp; the wind 
came and blew out the lamp: the cat came and eat the cock ; the lioncame 


and devoured the ass. He (Aktba) said, ‘ Whatever the Almighty does is 


Si 


_ fora good purpose. That same night, a band of brigands came and cap- 


tured the town. (Akiba) said, Have [ not told you, whatever the Almighty 
does is all for the best?” Mr. Leopold Dukes gives us the original of this in. 
his “ Rabbinische Blumenlese,” and also a beautiful version, or ‘rather a- 
paraphrase, of the same by the celebrated Herder, who certainly “ gilded 
refined gold;” but the simplicity of the original cannot be improved.tt I 
have 2 many a beautiful Talmudical allegory absolutely spoiled, simply 
through the process of being beautified. Everywhere in the Talmud we 
are taught, in the allegorical style of the ancient Hebrews, how highly 
esteemed and venerated was the ;great master of the Oral Law. Thus we 


© “Spectator,” No. 4, March 5, 1710. 
_ > Die thalmudisehen Biicher umfassen die Urtheile, die Erkenntnisse, die 
fiedanken, das Leben von fest inehr als acht J ahrhunderten, nimlich von drei 


enrtanderter von der gewohnlichen Zeitrechnung bis zum sechsten Jahrhunderte 
TSO en. 


die ihre Meinungen dar in niederlegten.—Professor Guiseppe Levi. 
ie ; The History of the Jews. London, Murray, MDCCCXXX. Vol. 3, p. 
Graetz Geschichte derJuden Vierter Band. p. 
& tt. Early rising was one of the “cardinal virtues” among the Iebrews, 
| ony for the purpose of study. Hence at an age when that important official, | 
ii, pecker up,” was unknown, a crowing cock answered the purpose admirably. | 
‘tTder, who evidently did not comprehend what use Akiba could have for this — 


bird, left it out entire 
Prevement on the Talmud. 


Es sind ungefihr dreiszig Generatiouen von Personen jeder classe, — 


are told, when Moses ascended to Heaven,* he asked the Almighty 
to shew him the face of the future Akiba. When the Lord granted 
his request, hie exclaimed: “ Hast thou a man like this? And yet Thou 
deliverest the Law through my hands.” The Almighty answered, .“ Silence, 
such are my intentions.” Again, Moses appealed to the Almighty, saying, 
‘‘ Shew me his Law, shew me his reward.” And, lo, he behold the heart- 
rending sight of the martyred Akiba, as the inhuman Roman monsters were 
tearing the quivering flesh, with iron combs, from the bones of the venerable 
sage. At such a sight, the great legislator exclaimed: “ Lord of the 
World ! is this the Law ? this its reward?” “ Silence,” said the Almighty, 
“such are my intentions.” FD 

From the same source we infer that Akiba soon became enormously 
wealthy. The Talmud even gives us an insight into the various cansés of 
his accumulated riches; the most romantic is, what we infer from the ex- 
pression “ And from the lady.” To Rashi.we are 
indebted for the following charming legend, which fully explains what is 
meant by the phrase “and from the lady.” Onee R. Akiba and his dis- 
ciples were in want of money; they applied to a lady, and she said to R. 
Akiba, “T will lend it you; you shall, be the borrower; but the Almighty 
and the sea shall be yoursecurity.” Ite (Akiba) fixed the time of its re- 
payment, but when the appointed time arrived, Akiba fell ill. The lady 
went to the shores of the, sea, and she said, “ Lord of the world ! it is well 
known before you that Akiba is ill, and therefore he: cannot pay his debts. 
Lo, you are his security!” At that time, the daughter of Cwsar lost her 
senses, and she took a casket of jewels and gold and cast it into the sea, and 
the sea brought it to the place where sat the lady, who took it up. Shortly 
after Akiba became convalescent, and came to the lady to pay his debt; 
but she told him, “ I came upon him who was your security, and he paid 
all the debt; and here is what is over and above the amount of your debt.,’”’ 
From that money that she returned unto him, he became rich. Divested 
of its legendary character, the historical part is probably this: in his diffi- 
culties (in spite of the immensity of his wealth) to maintain his army of 
disciples, he applied to a wealthy lady, who lent him. the money ; her chief 
confidence in the safety of her loan being firstly, his well-known piety, and. 
secondly, his well-known wealth, on land as well as sea. ‘Thus the Lord 
and the sea were really her security; his subsequent illness, and eventual, 
appearance for the purpose of paying his debts,may have wonthe sympathy 
and admiration of the enthusiastic lady ; possibly also she may really have 
found such a casket, and in the enthusiasm of her piety she may have looked 
upon it as a “ God-send,” in acknowledgment of her faith in Akiba, . Or 
she may have invented this pretty story, to enable her, ina delicate way, so 
peculiar to the fair-sex, to confer'a favour, inoffensively, upon the admired 
sage. Surely this is not an uncommon: occurrence in the history of devo- 
tional ladies.. Thus, what is apparently an improbable legend may, after ail, 
divested of its oriental colouring, be strictly historical. Another source of 
Akiba’s wealth (as we are told in the same place in the Talmud) was from 
“the wife of Turnus Rufus.” Rashi explains this by stating that she 
beeame a proselyte, married R, Akiba, and brought him great wealth. 
From this we infer that poor Rachel did not live nearly so long as her hus- 
band to enjoy the full grandeur‘of her position. History seems (at least, 
as far as I am aware) to have lost sight of this amiable woman, and we 
behold the singular fact of one of the most pious and venerable sages of 
Israel uniting himself to the widow of the very man who is supposed to have 
passed the plough over the ruins of Jerusalem! We are even told thatthis 
lady, whilst she was yet the wife of Turnus Rufus, came to visit Akiba, and 
endeavoured “to raise in him an impure passion.” Further, we are duly 
informed, as he saw her, “he spat, he laughed, and he wept; he spat at the 
thought of the impurity of-her origin; he langhed at the foresight of her 


becoming a Jewess, and also his wife; and he could not refrain from tears - 


at. the thought that such a beautiful creature should perish and decay.”} 
Basnage, who cites this, I verily believe, for the express purpose of sneering 
at it—as though the Hebrews were the only people who delighted in 
legendary ornamentation—hesitates not to pronounce the whole affair 
fabulous. Judging, however, from the Talmudical passages before us, there 
is every reason to believe that the second marriage of Akiba is historically 
correct. Neither is the immensity of his wealth greatly exaggerated, 
though we are told (in eastern phraseology), that he had “ tables of silver 
and gold.§ And he ascended his bed ona ladder of silver.” History gives 
us a thorough insight into the greatness of his devotion and learning. We 
are not at all left to conjecture as to his assiduity in instilling into his 
disciples the doctrines of the Oral Law, of which he was in his time the great 


| authority ; but we are left totally in the dark whether he did or did not 
at the same time instil into the minds of his devoted army of disciples the 


rudiments of that political war and strife with which he finally 
astonished the world. History gives us but a very faint insight into the 
important part Akiba and his disciples played in that gigantic 
effort which the. Jews made under Bar Cochab to regain their independ. 
ence. We know that he openly acknowledged thim as “the star that 
is come out of Jacob.” We know that he openly exclaimed when he saw 
hin, Behold the king; the Messiah.” And 
we also know that even in that age of fiery enthusiasm the keen-sighted 


‘| Rabbi Jochanan ben Torta was bold enough to express his scathing sar- 


casm: “The grass will spring from thy jaw-bone, Akiba; and yet the son 
of David will not have come.”||. But alas,we know but little, very little, 
of the details of that Herculean contest which the world beheld hetween 


ey 


, + Basnage’s “History of the Jews,’ English version, book vi. chap. ix. p. 518. 


§ 32 POM 


ly tin his version, aud he no doubt thought it am im- 7 


Graetz, Geschichte§der8Juden Vierter, Band, p. 150. 
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the indomitable Hebrew and the eteel-clad Roman. This much we know 
and that iteelf speaks volumes of Roman disasters—Hadrian, in his 
despatches to the senate, omitted the customary phrase, |‘ With myself 
and the army all is well.”"* We are also told that the Senate decreed no 
triumph in commemoration of the event ; a medal was, indeed, struck with 
the grateful inseription “ Exercitus Judaicus.” But the Jews also can 
int to their coins struck during the reign of Bar Cochab with the inscrip- 
tion DDI" NINDS, which plainly attests the fact that, fora time at least, 
the proud “ mistress of the world” stood humiliated before the ruins of 
Judah. The true character of Bar Cochab has been horribly disfigured 
between the Jewish, the Christian, and the heathen writers of former ages, 
The Romans had cause to hate him, for he mangled their proud legions 
dreadfully ; the Christians hated him, for he assumed a character which they 
claimed as the sole right of the founder of their faith ; they kept aloof from 
bim in his prosperity and they rejoiced at his fall. The Jews, too, in the 
bitterness of their disappointment, blackened his memory with the oppro- 
brious name of The son of a lie.” And yet who knows 
but that the soul of Bar Cochab may stand as untarnished before the 
throne of Heaven as that of any of the proudest heroes of ancient or modern 
times, whose deeds of valour are held the brightestjin the exact ratio of the 
amount of misery, and woe which followed in the track of their brilliant 
careers? Bar Céchab's celebrated appeal to Heaven, is at all events the 
language of a hero, who is as confident of the justice of his cause as he is 
of the efficiency of his strength. ‘ Lord!” cried the valiant chief, “ Wilt 
thou not aid us? At least, help not our enemies. Then shall we assuredly 
not be subdued.’’*+ 
The final fate of Akiba is graphically described in the Talmud, and 
must be more or less familiar to every well-educated Jew. In prison we 
behold him, where a daily portion of water is carefully doled out to him, 
Once (we are told by the Talmud) the brutal gaoler fancied his prisoner 
possessed a somewhat extra portion of water; he poured half of it away, 
exclaiming, J" MD NID ie. “ Perhaps 
you require it for the purpose of undermining the prison!” In yain he 
appealed to his keeper ; and as he wanted the water for the purpose of 
_ devotional ablutions, the Talmud tells us he would taste nothing until water 
was brought him!{ This apparent actof mercy js fully characteristic of 
his merciless destroyers. To die of hunger or thirst was too lenient a 
death for a hoary old man of one hundred and twenty, according to the 


ideas of the chivalrous Romans, whose greatest detight was to witness. 


human brutes and brutal beasts tearing each other to pieces by way of 
amusement for their-conquering hero! Poor Akiba was doomed to be 
flayed alive. Thus that immortal hero expired ; his last. ord was “FN, «¢., 
One (God) ; and the broken-hearted Rabbonim, in their anguish of their des- 
pair, exclaimed § ie. theglory of the law has ceased, 
And this is the man, whom ihat indomitable sdew-hater Basnage 
brands with the name of impostor.§ Volumes of indigngnt protests would be 
inadequate to express the contempt which silence alone can convey for such 
a-dastardly insult to the memory of a great and glorious hero,—- Yours 
truly, | Ben Pinenas. 


A. Thid., p. 164 
t Ibid, p. 164. 
AMO Wt'N PID may 
q Akiba died under Adrian, who made him pay dear for his impostur e. 
—Basnage's History of the Jews, Book, IIL, chap. iil. p. 155, English Version. 


A CRY OF DISTRESS FROM THE HOLY CITY. 


Oh, Thou who in the days of old, 
Divided Egypt's sea,. 

And bowed with trouble Pharaoh's pride, 
That Israel might go free: 


‘Thou who from off the sacred mount, 
(save ua Thy holy word: 

Think of the foe ‘hou showed us then, 
And pity us, Oh Lord! 


For Istael now sits weeping, 

In chains of hunger bound; 
Our children thirst and faint for bread— 
- Oh! where can help be found? 


And who can help us, Lord, save Thee, 
Who sit’st enthroned on high ? 

Thou who hast promised ne'er to pass 
Unheard the suppliant’s cry. 


Then God of Jacob, hear our prayer! 
In Thee our trust is laid, 7 
With pity touch our brethren’s hearts, 
“Te send us timely aid, 


To send aught to this sorrowing land, 
To help our sore distress : i 
_ Whoever gives the hungry food, 
The Lord will surely bless. 3 


Portishead, near Clifton. AGNES 


Government Inspection of the Birmingham Hebrew | 


National Schools took place on the 8th, 9th and 10th of last month. The 


result of the inspection was highly satisfactory, ‘The Inspector's Report, . 
which is as follows, is very pleasing: “In both schools,” he says, “reading — 


is thoroughly well taught, dictation good, arithmetic pretty fair, and dis- 
cipline satisfactory. The school continues to make steady progress, There 


- were presented for examination 201 children, and the Government grant is | 


_ £109 17s, 4d.” The master and mistresses each received a ineed of praise 
as to the method of conducting the school. This institution promises to 


become prominent among our educational establishments, 


mo total 1524 ; of which 621 were new cases, and 3o4 were Jews piss: | 


CURRENT TOPIOS,. 
| OUTWARD BOUND. 
Who would have thought a fortnight back that the little cloud, “ik 
a man’s hand,” should make “th®heavens black with clouds and wind.” 
be the forerunner of amighty tempest, discharging itself with fearful violen 
on the plains below! The little cloud, which was first discerned in the 
direction of Sephard, assumed such mighty dimensions as to make black 
with clouds the skies of Zarephath and Ashkenaz. We feel involuntapi), 
reminded of those striking passages in one of the most sublime and poetical of 
books: “He (the horse) saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting,” 
—Job xxxix. 
The clerical manifestation which was to have taken place at Brussels 
on the 17th of this month, was countermanded at the eleventh hour} 
orders received from highly placed ecclesiastical dignitaries. “The Belgien 
Jews are greatly, pleased that the procession has be “relinquished, Had 
it taken place, the consequences might have proved Most serious; ag the 


peasantry of the surrounding places were resolved to come to Brussele 
’ 


armed with cudgels, in order to protect persons in the procession in case 
they were insulted; but, happily for both Brussels and its inhabitants. gl} 
fear of a collision was averted by the prudent conduct of the superior clergy 
acting, it is said, under the influence. of a certain illustrious personage. 
For the king, himself disapproving of the attitude of the clergy, expressed 
his intention of absenting himself on that day from the capital, and would 
have visited the camp of Beverloo, having previously sent for the Burgo- 
master, M. Anspach, and asked him if he had taken measures for the pre- 
servation of the peace. But the most extraordinary portion of the affair 
remains yet to:be told. From a correspondence on the subject ‘in the 
Archives Israelites of the 15th inst., it would appear that the new Dean of 
the cathedral declared that the procession should take place in spite ofall 
obstacles, even if he were to shed the last drop of his blood; that the same 
functionary had likewise stated that the Jews did not disapprove of this 
manifestation of another age; and that he had seen the Chief Rabbi, had 
shown him the programme, and had received his approval. This monstrous 
assertion appeared a few days later under another guise, in an announee- 
ment inserted in a newspaper, which informed its readers that one of our 
influential coreligionists had called upon the editor, and had told him that 
the Jews considered the manifestation of the 17th of July respectable and 
legitimate. One can easily imagine the excitement which such an impndent 
announcement produced among all classes. ‘The consistory thought itself 
in duty bound to disclaim any knowledge of the extraordinary assertion, 
and a communication (in which the subjoined words occurred) was addressed 
to and appeared in the said journal: “ Neither the Jewish community of 
Brissels, the Jewish consistory, nor the Chief Rabbi ot Belgium have 
authorised any person, on the occasion of a celebration which recalls the 
saddest recollections, to make use of their name, nor to put secondary con- 
siderations in juxtaposition with the high interests of humanity.” To this 
protest the journal appended an editorial note, expressing its regret that 
it had been led into error through an individual who had represented him- 
self as possessing authority. The agitation terminated with the represen- 
tation of the drama of “ L’Argentier.”. When the author of the piece was 
called to come forward and receive the thanks of the audience, it was then 
that .th® storm burst; the hisses of the one party were drowned by the 
prolonged applause of the other, until the applause and the liberals remained 
the conquerors, Our cotemporary’s correspondent concludes his communi- 
cation with these words: **'To sum up, the victory is to be ascribed to the 


wisdom of the Flemish nation. Depping wrote, on the occasion of the last 


jubilee of 1820, that he hoped that in a hundred years the people of Brabant 
would understand how odious such recollections are. The Brabangons did 
not require a'century; half that period has sufficed for a great lesson which 


will not be lost, 
HOMEWARD BOUND. | | 
As under present circumstances it is not very safe to go far out of oar 


latitude, we' shall retrace our course, and just-cast a glance at the topics 


which are current in our own country. y 
The Sabbatarian hypocrisy, dilated on in last week’s Jewish Chronicle, 
was also the subject of a Parliamentary interpellation (as our Fre 
neighbours would term it). A member asked Mr. Otway if it was true 
that men were employed on the previous Sunday on the works of 
Thames Embankment. A large meeting of the working classes took place 
on Sunday last in Hyde Park in order to protest against the Sunday Trading 
Bill now before Parliament; the speakers on the occasibn, one of 0 
was a coreligionist, very properly stigmatised as unjust, a law which weigh 


heavily on the poor, and especially on the members of the Jewish comm ” 


nity. Several resolutions were passed, which we trust will meet with due 
attention in the high places of the earth. ae ‘The 
Bigotry is not wholly extinct, even’ in the case of scientific men. 4 


| Echo of last Saturday contained a paragraph stating that a member of 4 


certain society had objected to the nomination of Professor Tyn he 
Mr. E. Deutsch, and that these distinguished scholars had been chs “ 
Chancellor requested to have their names. withdrawn to prevent cis 
observations being made which might prove distasteful to them. 
this came to the ears of the Vicar of Christ Church, he, in company . 
some other members, went to’ the room in which the objecting mem é 
happened to be, and after having expressed his disapprobation °° "™ 
member's conduct, immediately left the apartment. 
Although it is the order of the day ‘that all travellers shall provide 
themselves with passports, yet I trust that the (Chronicle) Home os 
will not yet send one to their | TRaVELLE 
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Mernorotrrax Feee Hosprran, Crry—The aggregate nimber 631, 


relieved during the week ending July 16th was—me 
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CITY BANK, LONDON. 
General Meeting of the Shareholders, 
sda of the London Tavern, on TUESDAY, 
July, 1870. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN JONES, Esq, CHAIRMAN, 
John Campbell, Esq. 
Henry Vigurs East. Esq. 
John Hackblock, Esq. 
Andrew Lawrie, Esq. 
Robert Lloyd, Esq. 
Wm. McArthur, Esq., M.P. 
William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
William Simpson, Esq. 
Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
James E. Vanner, Esq. 
George Young, Esq. 
MANAGERS. 
John Woolmore Duncan. 
Alfred George Kennedy. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
No, 34, Old Bond -street.—Ed, G, Mullins. 
Nos. 159 and 160, Tottenham Court-road,— 
Alfred Gliddon. 
No. 25, Ludgate Hill.—William Herbage. 
The “Register of Shareholders’’ and 
“Register of Transfers” haying been duly 
authenticated, the following Report was read, 


BANK REPORT of the 


“The Directors herewith present, for the 
information of the Shareholders, the Accounts 
of Liabilities and Assets and Profit and Loss 
for the six months ending 30th June last; by 
which it will be seen that, after providing for 
Interest on Current and Deposit Accounts and 
for bad and doubtful debts, the gross profits 
of the Bank for the Half-year, including 
4998 10s. Id. brought from the previous 
account, amount to £46,443 9s. 3d.” 

“Provision weg been also made for the 
earrent expenses and for rebate on bills dis- 
counted but not yet due, the Directors declare 
a Dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
of Income Tax—add to the 
Reserved Fund, ‘vhich now amounts to‘ 
29,000, and carry forward £1,443 8s, Od. to 
the New Profit and Loss Account.” 

“The Directors who retire from office on 
this occasion are :— 

“Mr. Robert Lloyd, 
“Mr, Wm, M.P., 


| To 


“Mr. James E, Vanner, 
“ and, being eligible, they offer themselves for 
re-election, 

“The Auditors, Mr. Owen Lewis and Mr, 
John Curry, also retire from office, and tender 
their services for the ensuing year,”’ 

“The Dividend will be payable on, and after 
the instant.” 

The Dividend was then declared, for the 
Half-year ending the 30th June last, at and 
after the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on 
the paid-up Capital, free of Income Tax. 

It was resolved unanimously, that the Re- 
port now read be received and adopted. 

The following Directors, having retired by 
rotation, were unanimously re-clected, viz.: 

Mr. Robert Lloyd, 
Mr. Wm, McArthur, 
Mr. James EK. Vanner, 

Mr. Owen Lewis and Mr. John Curry were 
re-elected Auditors of the Bank. oe 
Resolved unanimously— 


“That the thanks of the Sharcho'ders. be 
given to the Directors of the Bank ior their 
able and zealous services, and to the Managers, 
. peed and the other Officers of the 


(Signed) JONES, Chairman, 
Extracted from the Minutes. . 
C. J. WORTH, Secretary. 


THE CITY BANK, LONDON, 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, ON THE 3UTH 
JUNE, 1870. 
UNE, 
Tocapital paid up, viz., £10 per 
re on 50,000 shares £000,000 
amount of reserved fund ... 
s0amount due by 
the Bank on cur- 
Tent and deposit 
accounts, letters 
of credit, 7 8 
acceptances 
wgainst in 
vankeys’ 
bills, and approv- 
securities... 3,010,802 18 8 
To profit and loss, for the ba- eg : 
hee of that account, after 
providing for bad and doubt- 
debts, viz. :-— 
Surplus. profit 
brought forwar: 
from. last half- 
year 


00 
W,000 0 0 


| £398 10 1 
added 46,044 19 2 
— 46443 93 
£G.102151 15 7 
By Ex | Cr. 


chequer Bills, Kast: India 


§ otures, and 
ities” rOVernment 


at Bank of 


A 


d, and at call... 

Other securities, 89,963 16 2 
Bank ed and loans .., 5.228.981 9 

“Tottenham 


Ludgate Hill; furniture, fix- | 
tures, &c, 49,577 18 6 


£6,102,151 15 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, FOR THE HALF 

— ENDING THE 30TH JUNE, 1870, 
R. 

To current expenses, including 
salaries, rent, stationery, direc - 
tors’ remuneration, proportion 
of building expenses, income 
tax, Kc, eee eve 

To amount carried to profit and 

_ loss new account, being rebate 
on bills discounted not yet due 

To amount transferred to re- 
served fund in addition to 
£90,000 already at the credit 
of that account 


£17,761 13 1 


4,748 82 


dividend account for the 
payment of a dividend at the 
rate of £7 per cent. per annum 
upon £500,000, amount of 
paid-up capital upon 50,000 
shares ‘ 
To undivided profit transferred 
to profit. and loss new account 


17,500.00 
1,443 80 


£46,448 9 3 


| Cr. 
By balance brought down, after 
providing for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, viz. :— 
Surplus profit brought forward 
from last half year £308 10 1 
Since added 46,044 19 2 


£46,443 93 


We have examined, and approved, the above 


WEN LEWIS 
| OWEN LEWIS, 
JOHN CURRY, 5 Atditors. 
HE CITY BANK LONDON. 


. Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1855, 
3 HEAD OFFICE. 
(Corner of Finch lane), Threadneedle street. 
- BRANCH OFFICES. 
No. 34, Old Bond street. 

Nos, 159 & 160, Tottenham Court Road. 
No. 25, Ludgate Hill. . 
Subseribed Capital (50,000 

Shares of £20 each) 
Paid-up Capital 500,000 0-0 
Reserved Fund 95,000 0 0 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are made up to the 
30th ef June and the 3ist of December, in each 
year; and if the credit balance shall not, at 
any t:me during thehalf year, have been below 
£500, Interest at the rate of 2 per cent ~ 


£1,009,000 0.0 


annum is allowed on the 
balances.. If not below £200, Interest at the 
rate of | per cent per annum is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances; but if under 
£200, no Interest is allowed; in cases where a 
remunerative balance is not maintained: a 
small charge for commission is made. Parties 
keeping Current Accounts have the privilege 
of drawing cheques—of having approved Bills 
discounted—of obtaining loans upon negoci- 
able securities—of depositing bills, coupons, 
&c.. for colleption,-—and of lodging with the 
Bank, deeds and other valuable property in 


the fireproof strong-rooms for safe custody. 


ACCOUNTS.—Money, in amounts 
of £10 and upwards, is received from the 
public generally,—subject to 7 days’ notice of 
withdrawal, and Interest is allowed thereon 
at the current rate of the day; the Bank noti- 
fying any change in the rate of interest by 
advertisement in one or more of the leading 
London Newspapers. If the money be with- 
drawn within, a fortnight. no Interest is al- 
lowed, Persons having Current Accounts can 
transfer any portion of their credit balance to 
Deposit account. 3 

The agency of country and foreign Banks, 
whether joint stock or private, is undertaken 
by the Bank. 

Letters of Credit, payable at any of the chief 
commercial towns and cities of the world are 
granted. Mercantile and Marginal Credits 
are also granted by the Bank. 

Jircular notes are issued by the Bank, ad- 
dressed to all, and payable at any, of the places 
on the continent where the Bank has an agent. 

Dividends, &c., on Government and other 
stocks, annuities, pensions, &c., are received 
for customers of the Bank without charge; 
the purchase and sale of stocks, shares, and 
securities are also undertaken; and eve 
description of banking business is seanandtell 

The officers and clerks of the Bank are 
pledged not to disclose the transactions of any 
of its customers, | 


‘London, July 19th, 1870,. 


CHANCE seldom to be met with— 
. A Six-roomed HOUSE of Farniture 
and every requisite for Housekeeping ‘TO 
BE SOLD, on account of the Advertiser 
leaving for America-—Apply at No. 1, St. 


Mark-street, Goodmn’s-fields. The House 
to be let. 


ADY will be happy to receive. 
, three or four young lady PUPILS, 
who will receive a thorough education, inelu- 
ding French, German, Singing, Music and 
Drawing, and find all the comforts of home. 
For iculars and terms address Y,, care of 


6,000 00. 


minimum monthly | 


HE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, LAND 
6, Lothbury, E.C.—Subseribed Capital AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 
£2,250,000. Paid-up Capital £450,000, Re- City Offices —67, Chancery-lane. 
serve Fund £50,000, West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street. 


DIRECTORS, 


John A, Chowne, Esq.) A. P. Petrocochino, 
James Dickson, Esq. 8. 
Robert Diggles, Esq.| A. A. Ralli,~ 
&. BoltonEdenborough | P. C. Ralli, Beq. 
EK David Stern, Esq, 


Michael Hall, Esq. Wm. Gordon Thom- 


Andrew Lusk, son, | 
M.P, Edmund Westby, Req, 
General Manager—Alfred Brown, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Young, Maples, Teesdale, 
Nelson, and Co. 
Brokers—Mesars. Hope, Dodgson, and 
Newbery. 

Branches—V ictoria-street. Westminster, Ma- 
nager—J. Whittet Smith, 56, Fulham-road. 
Manager—C. Dawson, Philpot. 

Ralance-sheet presented to the shareholders 
at the Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Shareholders, held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon-street, on Tuesday, the 19th 
day of July, 1870, Andrew Lusk, Esq., M.P., 


in the chair, 


LANCE SHEET, 30TH JUNE, 1870, 
IR 


To capital paidup  .. ... £448,940 
To amount due by the bank on 
current, deposit, and interest 

accounts ...£1,602,680 10 6 

Acceptances £110,452 0 

—— 1,713,082 1 

50,000 0 

927 0 


To reserve fund. ... 
Toredemption of premisesfund 
To balance of profit and loss 
account, Sist December, 
1869, £4,106. 08 
To gross profit 
for half-year 81,823 11 8 


£35,929 11 11 


Less interest 
paidon deposit 
and current 


aecounts.. ... ° 5,702 3 


30,227 8 8 


£2,243,176 19 6 
By Consols, India Debentures, 
and City Bonds 
By bills discounted, loans to 
customers, &e, 1,608,309 18. 0 
By acceptances as per contra 110,452 0 6 
By bank premises, furniture, 
and fixtures ... ase see 
By cash in-hand, at Bank of 
England and at call 497,700 


£74,060 Q 0 


22584 14 0 


| 19 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

To current expenses, including | 
salaries, directors’ remunera- 
tion, income tax, and allow- : 
ance for bad debts .... SIG 

To payment of dividend at the 
rate of 6.per cent, per annum 
for the half-year ending 50th 

To rebate on bills not due ... 

T'o amount carried to profit and 
loss new account 


13,500 0 0 
2,521.16 4 


$548 § 


£30,227 8 
By amount broughtdown,.. £30,227. 8 

We have compared the balances as set forth 
in this balance-sheet with the books, and find 
the same correct, 

GEORGE. BROOM, Public 

Accountant. Auditors. 

FREDERICK FEARON, 

It was moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by A. A. RALLI, Esq., and carried : 

“That the report and balance-sheet now 
presented to the meeting be received and 
adopted.” 

(Extracted from the minutes. : 
ANDREW LUSK, Chairman. 
J. MANNING, Secretary. 
No.6, Lothbury, London, July 19, 1870. 


IMPERIAL BANK(Limited),— 
TERMS of BUSINESS. 

Current accounts opened, and interest al- 
lowed on the monthly minimum balances, if 
not drawn below £200, at any time during the 
six months, 

Money received on deposit in sums of £10 
and upwards at current rates, or for fixed pe- 
riods subject to arrangement, 

The agency of country and foreign banks 
undertaken, and every other description of 

ALFRE ROWN, Manager. 

Loma, July, 1470, 


. VACANCY in a private family for 

two Ladies, or Lady and Gentleman, 
as permanent BOARDERS, where there are 
no others. House situated in one of the plea- 
santest suburbs of London, quarter of an hour 
from Kensington Cardens, and close to two 
railway stations.— lor terms stating require- 
hents, direct S. W., care of Ashley, Morris, 
and Co., 3, Glasshouse-street, W. 


EQUIRED, in a Jewish family, 
BOARD and RESIDENCE by the 
sea-side during August for a gentleman and 
two boys.—Address, with full iculars, Z., 


King and Co., 52, Regout-street, W, iw 


Lambert's, stationer, Royal Paddington, 


| for next 20 


Piccadilly. 


By order of @e mo gee, 
\ ESSRS. BE. H. 


SELL b 


—High Holborn. 
LUMLEY will 
AUCTION, at the M 


| Tokenhouse-yari on TUESDAY, 


July 26th, 1870, the nor Lease with Pos- 
sesgion of the attractive business premises, 
with plate-glass front, a wide shop of 70 ft, in 
depth, and superior dwelling house over No, 
$27, High Holborn (nearly opposite Gray's- 
inn-road,, held for an unexpired term of 9 
at the nominal rent of per anwim, 

ut worth at least £200 per annum,.—Parti- 
culars, conditions of sale, of Hyman Monta- 


gue, Ksq., Solicitor, Bucklersbury; and of the 
Auctioneers. 


HEAP FURNISHED COUNTRY 

HOUSE.—A _ 13-Roomed Residence 

with beautiful. garden, Coach-house and 

Stabling, &c.. TO LET, by the month or year, 

at Leighton Buzzard, 40 miles from town.— 
Apply at 67, Chancery-lane, 


Rw RD and HENRY LUMLEY 
4 LAND AGENTS and AUCTION BERS 


67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. Jamos's Street, 
Piceadiily 


HOUSEHUNTING SUPERSEDED. 
LL in WANT of HOUSES in town 
or country suited FREE of CHARGE, 
and without the usual trouble and delay. 
‘Parties having property to dispose of can have 
it let or sold at once. As the market is dull, 
we would advise our friends to mortgage 
rather than sell in the meantime. 
See our Mortgage advertisement in this paper, 
_ SCOTT, MURRAY and BLAIR, 
Mortgage Brokers and’ Estate Agenta. 
56, Fenchurch and 82, Mark-lane 


CAPITALISTS. 

APESSRS. SCOTT, MURRAY an 

¥. BLATR, MORTGAGE BROKERS, 
will be happy to advise with capitalists as to 
the best securities now offering. When the 
matter is left to their own disc’ ‘ion, they 
will invest only in the safest frecsold Mort- 
gages; but when parties are anxious for a hi 
rate of interest, they can be introduced 
borrowers On various securities paying from 
5 to 15 per cent. No consultation fee, as all 
charges are payable by the borrower. 

56,.Kenchurch-street, and #2, Mark-lane. 


Please. note the Address,—34, ALFRED 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7, 
Duke-street, Aldgate, 

PREVIOUS to purchasing any kind 


of Praver Books | pérsons are requested 


compare VALLENTINE’S EDITIONS 


| with any others extant, 


P. VALLENTLNE, Publisher, Bookbinder, 
Printer and Bookseller, has on sale all kinds 
of Jewish Publications, and every requisite 
for school, synagogue, and private use, 

P. VALLENTINE’S COPYRIGHT 

WORKS, 3 

PENTATEUCH—Revised Edition, with 
the whole of the Prayers for Sabbath com-. 
mencing Friday afternoon and ending with 
Saturday afternoon; also the time for com- 
mencement of Sabbath Sedrahsand Haftoraha 
ears. Price 268,, unbound, 

FESTIVAL PRAYERS, with translation 
by the late Rev, D. A. DE SOLA, and table 
of Holideys for 25 years ensuing.—Price 50s., 
unbound. | 

DAILY PRAYERS— With new transla- 
tion by the Rev. A. P. MENDES, anda Com- — 

vendium of Dinim, &e. Price unbound, 

ELICOTH PROPITIATORY PRAYER& 
—Translated by Dr. D. ASHER. Price 
unbound, with tables of dates for every fast 
for the next 25 years. 

LITTLE MIRIAM'’S HOLIDAY ANE 
BIBLE STORLES, in neat vols, at 6d. each 

Important to Congregations and others.— 
Several TNNMDD with silver bells and 
other appurtenances, man sy complete fos 
use, and MMDWON SALE, CHEAP 
warranted correct. | 


ANTED a NURSERY GOVER- 


NESS for four children. Must be 
competent to teach Hebrew.—Addross 
Myer, 2, Richmond-place, Hereford. 


ANTED, a Jewish Laay as 

HOUSEKEEPER to a Widower. 

One who can instruct a little girl in the rudi- 

ments of Hebrew and English would be pre- 

ferred. —Addreas P. 4, New-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, H.C. 


ANTED, a German Jewess av 
COOK aoe to assist in ve house - 
work.—Apply, with particulars, stating age 
wages required, &c., to Mra. H. 17, froyal 
Clifton, Bristol, 


JUNIOR CLERK in an office, 


Mra. 


house, or warehouse, 
SITUATION REQUIRED by a well edu- — 
cated youth, 14. Good writing. — 


Mrs. Eyles’ Library, 16 
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